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OH, that glorious West! The magic and the memory of it! How it thrilled us in our 
boyhood, how it held us in our youth, how the dream of it filled our young pulsing 
manhood, till there was none other! The song in the heart of young America was of 
the great glorious, boundless West! Shake hands at the bar of the St. James Hotel in 
Denver with Buffalo Bill and Texas Jack in full buckskin regalia,—still to be seen and 
known in their habit as they lived. 


It was the dawning of a new day for the West and all men knew it. The old order pas- 
seth, and so it was here; a new West was coming in, and the great pioneer heroes of 
an earlier day shook hands with the derby-hatted tenderfoot from the East and tilted 
glasses in companionship. But the old West—the great, that never-to-be-forgotten 
epic, still lingered. Railroads were still largely a dream; the Union Pacific had cut the 
boundless wastes of the great desert and made travel to California an actuality. But a 
second great transcontinental iron path was still largely a possibility. The footprints 
of the pioneers were everywhere. Echoes of the pathfinder were yet in the air; gold 
and silver were being found every day in the wilderness of the Rockies; new camps— 
reachable only by the primitive stagecoach, were springing up overnight; Leadville 
Colorado had a population of thirty thousand and not a score of streets named. Buena 
Vista, at eleven thousand feet above sea level, was a dream! Away to the South were 
Silver Cliff and Rosita, with their hitherto uncombed rocks pouring out fortunes. 
Ouray was an acknowledged bonanza; and into the Gunnison country poured a steady 
stream of prairie-wagons over mountain trails. The plains held unlimited resources in 
the golden imagination of the pioneer! Was there ever such a dream as his—of sheep 
and cattle by the thousands? 


Such was the great, the Golden West. Horace Greeley said “Go West, young man.” 
And many did. If to the survivor, as to the more or less belated traveler, some echo of 
it lives in these pages, he has done his work faithfully. 

This, then, is an outdoor book. The breath of the prairie, the mountain, the desert, the 
lake, the sea blows through its pages. It describes for the most part an outdoor life,—a 
life that in its main aspects and features is the most stirring and eventful chapter in 
the history of any new civilization. All the elements of romance were crowded into the 
making of the great American West. It was the last great scene in the history of world- 
pioneering, and contains episodes, like the discovery of gold in California, that are 
epic. All of which I saw, and part of which I was” is the author’s motto. He has there- 
fore some hope that he has presented a living picture of a great drama, now vanished 
forever, and which undoubtedly can never be paralleled in the annals of world civi- 
lization. Enjoy this first of four volumes on “Pioneers Of the American West.” 
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THE UNBROKEN WILD - LEWIS AND CLARK 
Reprinted from Lewis and Clark’s Journals. July 22, 1804 


Our camp is by observation in latitude 41° 3’ 11”. Immediately behind it is a plain 
about five miles wide, one half covered with wood, the other dry and elevated. The 
low grounds on the south near the junction of the two rivers are rich but subject to be 
overflowed. Farther up the banks are higher and opposite our camp the first hills ap- 
proach the river, and are covered with timber such as oak, walnut and elm. The im- 
mediate country is watered by the Papillon (Butterfly) Creek, of about 18 yards wide 
and three miles from the Platte; on the north are high open plains and prairies and at 
nine miles from the Platte the Moscheto Creek and two or three small willow islands. 


We stayed here several days during which we dried our provisions, made new oars, 
and prepared our despatches and maps of the country we passed for the President of 
the United States to whom we intend to send them by a pirogue from this place. The 
hunters have found game scarce in this neighborhood; they have seen deer, turkeys 
and grouse; we have also an abundance of ripe grapes, and one of our men caught a 
white catfish, the eyes of which were small and its tail resembling that of a dolphin. 


The present season is that in which the Indians go out into the prairies to hunt the 
buffalo; but as we discovered some hunters’ tracks, and observed the plains on fire in 
the direction of their villages, we hoped that they might have returned to gather the 
green Indian corn, and therefore despatched two men to the Pawnee villages with a 
present of tobacco and an invitation to the chief to visit us. 


They returned in two days. Their first course was through an open prairie to the 
south. They then reached a small beautiful river called the Elkhorn or Corne de Ceri. 
(These natural features have brush names in some instances.) About 100 yards wide 
with clear water and a gravelly channel. It empties a little below the Pawnee village 
into the Platte which they crossed and came to the village, about forty-five miles from 
our camp. They found no Indians though there were fresh tracks of a small party. 


The Ottoes were once a powerful nation and live about 20 miles above the Platte on 
the south bank of the Missouri. Being reduced they migrated to the neighborhood of 
the Pawnees under whose protection they now live. Their village is on the south side 
of the Platte about 30 miles from its mouth; and their number is 200 including about 
30 families of Missouri Indians who are incorporated with them. 
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Five leagues above them on the same side of the river, resides the nation of Pawnees. 
This people were among the most numerous of the Missouri Indians, but have been 
gradually broken and dispersed and even within the past ten years have undergone 
some sensible changes. They now consist of four bands; the first of about 500 men, to 
whom of late years have been added a second band called the Republican Pawnees 
from their having lived on the Republican branch of the River Kanzas—they amount 
to nearly 250 men. 
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The third are the Pawnees Loups or Wolf Pawnees, who live on the Wolf fork of the 
Platte, about 90 miles from the principal village and number 280 men. The fourth 
band originally resided on the Kanzas and Arkansaw but in their wars with the Os- 
ages they were so often defeated that they at last retired to their present home on the 
Red River where they form a tribe of 400 men. All these tribes live in villages and 
subsist chiefly on corn; but during the intervals of farming rove the plains in quest of 
buffalo. 
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Beyond them on the river and westward of the Black Mountains are the Kaninaviesch 
consisting of about 400 men. They are supposed to have been originally Pawnees— 
but they have degenerated and now no longer live in villages but rove the plains. Still 
farther to the westward are several tribes who wander and hunt to the sources of the 
River Platte and thence to Rock Mountain. Of these tribes little is known more than 
the names and the numbers, as first the Straitan or Kite Indians, a small tribe of one 
hundred men. They have acquired the name of Kites from their flying; that is their 
being always on horseback; and the smallness of their numbers is to be attributed to 
their extreme ferocity; they are the most warlike of all the western Indians; they never 
yield in battle; they never spare their enemies; and the retaliation of this barbarity 
has almost extinguished the nation. 


Then come the Wetapahato and Kiowa tribes associated together and amounting to 
two hundred men; the Castahana of three hundred men, to which are to be added the 
Cataka, seventy-five men, and the Dotami. These wandering tribes are conjectured to 
be the remnants of the great Padouca nation who occupied the country between the 
upper parts of the River Platte and the River Kanzas. They were visited by Bourge- 
mont in 1724, and then lived on the Kanzas River. The Seats which he described as 
their residences are now occupied by the Kanzas nation; and of the Padoucas there 
does not now exist even the name. 


It being vital to the success of further progress to hold council with the Indians mes- 
sengers were sent with presents and a few days afterwards: in the afternoon the party 
arrived with the Indians consisting of Little Thief and Big Horse, together with six 
other chiefs and a French interpreter. We met them under a shade and after they had 
finished a repast we supplied them we inquired into the origin of the late war between 
their tribe and the Mahas, which they related with great frankness. The evening was 
closed by a dance; and the next day the chiefs and warriors being assembled at ten 
o’clock we explained the speech we had already sent from the Council Bluffs and re- 
newed its advices. They all replied in turn and the presents were then distributed. We 
gave large medals to Big Horse and Little Thief, and a small medal to a third chief. 


We also gave a kind of certificate or letter of acknowledgment to five of the warriors 
expressive of our favor and their good intentions. One of them dissatisfied returned 
us the certificate, but the chief fearful of our being offended begged it might be re- 
stored to him; this we declined and rebuked them severely for having in view mere 
traffic instead of peace with their neighbors. This displeased them at first, but at 
length all petitioned that it should be given to the warrior who came forward and 
made an apology. We then handed it to the chief to be given to the most worthy 
among them and he bestowed it on the same warrior whose name was Great Blue 
Eyes. After a more substantial present of small articles and tobacco the council was 
ended with a dram to the Indians. In the evening we exhibited different objects of cu- 
riosity and particularly the air-gun which gave them great surprise. Those people are 
almost naked, having no covering except a sort of breech cloth around the middle 
with a loose blanket or buffalo-robe painted, thrown over them. This delegation was 
from the Missouris and Ottoes who speak very nearly the same language. They all 
begged us to give them whiskey. 


The next morning the Indians mounted their horses and received from us a canister 
of whiskey at parting. We then set sail and after passing two islands on the north 
came to one on that side under some bluffs. Here we had the misfortune to lose one 
of our sergeants Charles Floyd. He was yesterday seized with a bilious colic, and all 
our care and attention could not save him. A little before his death he said to Captain 
Clark “I am going to leave you”; and he died with a composure which justified the 
high opinion we had formed of his firmness and good conduct. He was buried on the 
top of a bluff with the honors due to a brave soldier, and the place of his interment 
marked by a cedar post on which we put his name and the date of his death. We 
named this place after him and also a small river about a mile to the north where we 
encamped. 


We shortly after passed the mouth of the great Sioux River—this river comes in from 
the north and is about one hundred and ten yards wide. M. Durion our Sioux inter- 
preter says that it is navigable upwards of two hundred miles to the falls and even be- 
yond them. That below the falls a creek falls in from the Eastward after passing 
through cliffs of red rock. Of this the Indians make their pipes: and the necessity of 
procuring them has introduced a sort of law of nations, by which the banks of the 
creek are sacred, so that even tribes at war meet at these quarries without hostility. 
Thus we find even among savages certain things held sacred which mitigate the 
rigours of their merciless warfare. 


A few days following we had a violent storm of wind and rain in the evening and had 
to repair our pirogues the next day. At four o’clock Sergeant Pryor and his men came 
back with five chiefs of the Sioux and about seventy warriors and boys. Sergeant 
Pryor reported that on reaching their village twelve miles from our camp he was met 
by a party with a buffalo-robe on which they desired to carry their visitors: an honour 
which they declined informing the Indians that they were not the commanders of the 
party. As a mark of respect they were then presented with a fat dog, already cooked of 
which they partook heartily and found it well flavored. 


The camps of the Sioux are of a conical form covered with buffalo-robes painted with 
various figures and colours, with an aperture in the top for the smoke to pass 
through. The lodges contain from ten to fifteen persons and the interior arrangement 
is compact and handsome, each lodge having a place for cooking detached from it. 
The next day we prepared a speech and some presents and then sent for the chiefs 
and warriors whom we received under a large oak-tree near to which the flag of the 
United States was flying. Captain Lewis delivered the speech and we gave to the 
grand chief a flag, a medal, and a certificate, to which we added a chief's coat; that is a 
richly-laced uniform of the United States Artillery Corps, and a cocked hat and red 
feather. 


A second chief and three inferior ones were given medals and a present of tobacco 
and articles of clothing. We then smoked the pipe of peace, and the chiefs retired to a 
bower formed of bushes by their young men, where they divided the presents among 
each other and ate and smoked and held a council on their answer to us to-morrow. 
The young people exercised their bows and arrows in shooting at marks for beads as 
prizes; and in the evening the whole party danced until a late hour. 


In the course of their amusement we threw among them some knives, tobacco, bells, 
tape and binding with which they were much pleased. Their musical instruments 
were the drum, and a sort of little bag made of buffalo-hide dressed white with small 
shot or pebbles in it and a bunch of hair tied to it for a handle. This produces a sort of 
rattling music with which the party was annoyed by four musicians during the council 
this morning. 


These Indians are the Yanktons a tribe of the great nation of the Sioux. They are stout 
and well proportioned and have a certain air of dignity and boldness. They are very 
fond of decorations and use paint freely and porcupine quills and feathers. Some of 
them wear necklaces of brass chains three inches long and close strung. They have 
only a few fowling-pieces among them. What struck us most was an institution pecu- 
liar to them and to the Kite Indians—from whom it is copied we were told. This is an 
association of the bravest and most active young men who are bound to each other by 
attachment and secured by a vow never to retreat before danger or give way to their 
enemies. In war they go forward openly and without any effort at shelter. This deter- 
mination became heroic—or ridiculous—a short time since when these young Yank- 
tons were crossing the Missouri on the ice. A hole lay immediately in their course but 
the leader went straight ahead and was drowned. Others would have followed but 
were forcibly stopped by the rest of them. These young men sit and encamp and 
dance apart from the rest; their seats in council are superior to those even of the 
chiefs and their persons more respected. But their boldness diminishes their num- 
bers; so that the band is now reduced to four warriors who were among our visitors. 


Early in the morning of September 16th having reached a convenient spot on the 
south side of the river, we encamped just above a small creek which we called Corvus 
having killed an animal of that genus near it. Our camp is in a beautiful plain with 
timber thinly scattered for three-quarters of a mile, consisting chiefly of elm, cotton- 
wood, some ash of an indifferent quality, and a considerable quantity of a small 
species of white oak. This tree seldom rises higher than thirty feet and branches very 
much,—the bark is rough, thick and of a light colour; the leaves small, deeply in- 
dented, and of a pale green; the cup which contains the acorn is fringed on the edges; 
the acorn itself which grows in great profusion is of an excellent flavor and has none 
of the roughness which most other acorns possess: they are now falling and have 
probably attracted the number of deer which we have seen at this place. 


The ground having been recently burned by the Indians is covered with young green 
grass and in the neighbourhood are great quantities of fine plums. We killed a few 
deer for the sake of their skins which we wanted to cover the pirogues, the meat being 
too poor for food. About a quarter of a mile behind our camp, at an elevation of 
twenty feet a plain extends parallel with the river for three miles. Here we saw a grove 
of plum trees loaded with fruit, now ripe and differing in nothing from those of the 
Atlantic States except that the tree is smaller and more thickly set. The ground of the 
plain is occupied by the burrows of multitudes of barking squirrels, who entice hither 
the wolves of a small kind, hawks and polecats. This plain is intersected nearly in its 
whole extent by deep ravines and steep irregular rising grounds of from one to two 
hundred feet. On ascending one of these we saw a second high level plain stretching 
to the south as far as the eye could reach. To the westward a high range of hills about 
twenty miles distant. 


All around the country had been recently burned and a young green grass about four 
inches high covered the ground which was enlivened by herds of antelopes and buf- 
falo; the last of which were in such multitudes that we cannot exaggerate in saying 
that at a single glance we saw three thousand of them before us. Of all the animals we 
had seen the antelope seems to possess the most wonderful fleetness. Shy and timo- 
rous they generally repose only on the ridges which command a view of all the ap- 
proaches of an enemy;—the acuteness of their sight distinguishes the most distant 
danger: the delicate sensibility of their smell defeats concealment; and when alarmed 
their rapid career seems more like the flight of birds than the movements of a 
quadruped. After many unsuccessful attempts Captain Lewis at last by winding 
around the ridges approached a party of seven which were on an eminence towards 
which the wind was unfortunately blowing. 


The only male of the party frequently encircled the summit of the hill as if to an- 
nounce any danger to the females which formed a group at the top. Although they did 
not see Captain Lewis, the smell alarmed them and they fled when he was still at the 
distance of two hundred yards: he immediately ran to the spot where they had been; a 
ravine concealed him from them; but the next moment they appeared on a second 
ridge at a distance of three miles. He doubted whether they could be the same; but 
the number and the extreme rapidity with which they continued their course con- 
vinced him. 


The following day we reached an island in the middle of the river nearly a mile in 
length and crossed with red cedar: at its extremity a small creek comes in from the 
north: we there met with some sand-bars and the wind being very high and ahead, we 
encamped having made only seven miles. In addition to the common deer which were 
in great abundance we saw goats, elk, buffalo, and the black-tailed deer; the large 
wolves too are very numerous, and have long hair with coarse fur of a light color. A 
small species of wolf about the size of a gray fox was also killed and proved to be the 
animal we had hitherto mistaken for a fox. There were also many porcupines, rabbits 
and barking squirrels in the neighbourhood. 


In the morning we observed a man riding on horseback down towards the boat and 
we were much pleased to find that it was George Shannon, one of our party for whose 
safety we had been very uneasy. Our two horses having strayed from us on the 26th 
August he was sent to search for them. After he had found them he started to rejoin 
us, but seeing some other tracks which must have been those of Indians, and which 
he mistook for our own, he concluded that we were ahead, and had been for sixteen 
days following the bank of the river above us. 


During the first four days he exhausted his bullets, being obliged to subsist for twelve 
days on a few grapes, and a rabbit which he had killed by making use of a hard piece 
of stick for a ball. One of his horses gave out and was left behind; the other he kept as 
a last resource for food. Despairing of overtaking us, he was returning down the river 
in the hope of meeting some boat with Indians, and was on the point of killing his 
horse when he discovered us. September 25. The morning was fine and the wind con- 
tinued from the southeast. We raised a flagstaff and an awning under which we as- 
sembled at twelve o’clock with all our party parading under arms. 
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The chiefs and warriors from the camp two miles up the river met us, to the number 
of fifty or sixty and after smoking we delivered them a speech, and gave the chiefs 
presents. We then invited them on board, and showed them the boat, the air-gun and 
such curiosities as we thought might amuse them. In this we succeeded too well for 
after giving them a quarter of a glass of whiskey, which they seemed to like very 
much, and sucked the bottle it was with difficulty we got rid of them. Captain Clark at 
last started for the shore with them in a pirogue with five of our own men; but it 
seems they had formed a design to stop us. 


No sooner had the party landed than three of the Indians seized the boat’s cable, and 
one of the soldiers of the chief put his arms around the mast—in token of possession. 
The second chief then said that we should not go on; that they had not received 
enough presents. Captain Clark told him that we were not squaws but warriors—that 
we could not be stopped from going on; that we were sent by our Great Father who 
could in a moment exterminate them. The chief replied he too had warriors and 
started to attack Captain Clark who immediately drew his sword, and signaled the 
men in the main boat to prepare for action. 


The Indians surrounding him drew arrows and were just bending their bows when 
the swivel gun was instantly trained on them—and twelve of our best men who had at 
once rowed over jumped ashore to help Captain Clark. 


Those movements took them aback—the great chief ordered the young men away 
from our pirogue and they withdrew for council. Captain Clark went forward and of- 
fered his hand to the first and second chiefs but was refused. He retired and boarded 
the pirogue but had not got more than ten paces when both the chiefs and two of the 
warriors waded in after the boat and were taken on board. 


September 26. Our conduct yesterday seemed to have inspired the Indians with fear 
of us, and as we wanted to be well with them we complied with their wish that their 
squaws and children also should see us and our boat—which would be a great curios- 
ity to them. 


We finally anchored on the south side of the river where a crowd of them were wait- 
ing for us. Captain Lewis went on shore and remained several hours: and finding 
their disposition friendly this time, we resolved to remain during the night to a dance 
which they were preparing for us. Captains Lewis and Clark who went on shore one 
after the other were met on landing by ten well-dressed young men who took them up 
in a robe highly decorated, and carried them to a large council-house, where they 
were placed on a dressed buffalo-skin by the side of the grand chief. The hall or coun- 
cil-room was in the shape of three-quarters of a circle, covered at the top and sides 
with skins well-dressed and sewed together. Under this shelter sat about seventy men 
forming a circle round the chief, before whom were placed a Spanish flag and the one 
we had given them yesterday. This left a vacant circle of about six feet diameter, in 
which the pipe of peace was raised on two forked sticks, about six or eight inches 
from the ground, and under it the down of the swan was scattered; a large fire in 
which they were cooking provisions burned near, and in the centre about four hun- 
dred pounds of excellent buffalo-meat as a present for us. 
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As soon as we were seated an old man got up and after approving what we had done 
in our own defense, begged us to take pity on their unfortunate situation. The great 
chief rose after and made an harangue to the same effect; then with great solemnity 
he took some of the most delicate parts of the dog which was cooked for the festival 
and held it to the flag by way of sacrifice. This done he held up the pipe of peace, and 
first pointing it to the heavens, then to the four quarters of the globe and then to the 
earth, he made a short speech, lighted it and presented it to us. As we smoked in turn 
he harangued his people, and then the repast was served. 


It consisted of the dog which they had just been cooking, this being a great dish 
among the Sioux and used on all festivals; to which were added pemitigon, a dish 
made of buffalo-meat dried or jerked; pounded and mixed raw with grease and a kind 
of ground potato dressed like the preparation of Indian corn called hominy to which 
it is little inferior. Of all their luxuries, which were placed before us in platters with 
horn-spoons, we took the latter, but we could as yet partake but sparingly of the dog. 


We ate and smoked for an hour when it became dark; everything was then cleared 
away for the dance, a large fire being made in the centre of the house, giving at once 
light and warmth to the ball-room. The orchestra was composed of about ten men, 
who played on a sort of tambourine formed of skin stretched across a hoop, and made 
a jingling noise with a long stick to which the hoofs of deer and goats were hung. The 
third instrument was a small skin bag with pebbles in it; these with five or six young 
men for the vocal part made up the band. 


The women then came forward highly decorated; some with poles in their hands on 
which were hung the scalps of their enemies; others with guns, spears or different 
trophies taken in war by their husbands or brothers. They arranged themselves in two 
columns and danced toward each other till they met in the center, when the rattles 
were shaken, and they all shouted and returned to do it over again. They have no 
step, but shuffle along the ground. The music is no more than a confusion of noises, 
pointed by hard or gentle blows on the buffalo-skin. The song is perfectly extempora- 
neous. In the pauses a man comes forward and recites in a low guttural some story or 
incident—martial or ludicrous—or as was the case this evening voluptuous and inde- 
cent. Sometimes they alternate, the orchestra first and then the women raise their 
voices in chorus making a music more agreeable, that is, less intolerable than the mu- 
sicians. The men dance always separate from the women and about the same except 
they jump up and down instead of shuffling; in their war dances the recitations are al- 
ways of a military cast. 


In person these Tetons are rather ugly and ill-made—their legs and arms are too 
small, their cheek bones are high and their eyes projecting. The females are the hand- 
somer. Both sexes appear cheerful and sprightly; but in our intercourse we discovered 
they were cunning and vicious. The men shave their heads except a small tuft on top 
which they only sacrifice on the death of a near relation. In full dress they fasten to 
this a hawk’s feather or calumet feather worked with porcupine quills. They paint the 
face and body with a mixture of grease and coal. The chief garment is a buffalo-robe 
dressed white and adorned with loose porcupine quills to make a jingling noise when 
they move—and painted with uncouth symbols. 
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The leg from the hip to the ankle is covered by leggins of dressed antelope with two 
inch side-seams ornamented by tufts of hair from scalps won in war. Their winter 
moccasins are dressed buffalo-skin soled with thick elk-skin. On great occasions or in 
full dress the young men drag after them the entire skin of a polecat fixed to the heel 
of a moccasin. Another such skin serves as a tobacco-pouch tucked into the girdle. 
They smoke red willow bark either alone or mixed with tobacco when they have any. 
The pipe is of red clay, with an ash stem of three or four feet, highly ornamented with 
feathers, hair, and porcupine quills. The hair of the women grows long and is parted 
from the forehead across the head, at the back of which it is either collected into a 
kind of bag or hangs down over the shoulders. 


They wear the same kind of moccasins and leggins as the men but the latter do not 
reach below the knee where they are met by a long loose shift of skins which reaches 
nearly to the ankles. This is fastened over the shoulders by a string, and has no 
sleeves, but a few pieces of the skin hang a short distance around the arms. 


Sometimes a girdle fastens this 
skin round the waist and over is 
thrown a robe like that worn by 
the men. They seem fond of 
dress. They have among them of- 
ficers to keep the peace—like civi- 
lized peoples—whose distinguish- 
ing mark is a collection of two or 
three raven skins fastened to the 
girdle behind the back in such a 
way that the tails stick out hori- 
zontally from the body. On the 
head too is a raven skin split into 
two parts and tied so as to let the 
beak project from the forehead. 


Grand Tetons 


Chap. II. - JIM BECKWOURTH’S NARRATIVE 


From “Autobiography of James P. Beckwourth.” 1824 


After we had rested we departed for Snake River, Idaho, making the Black Foot 
Buttes on our way, in order to pass through the buffalo region. The second day of our 
march, one of our men, while fishing, detected a party of Black Feet in the act of steal- 
ing our horses in the open day. But for the man, they would have succeeded in mak- 
ing off with a great number. The alarm was given, and we mounted and gave immedi- 
ate chase. The Indians were forty-four in number, and on foot; therefore they became 
an easy prey. We ran them into a thicket of dry bush, which we surrounded, and then 
fired in several places. It was quite dry, and, there being a good breeze at the time, it 
burned like chaff. This driving the Indians out, as fast as they made their appearance 
we shot them with our rifles. Every one of them was killed; those who escaped our 
bullets were consumed in the fire; and as they were all more or less roasted, we took 
no scalps. None of our party were hurt, except one, who was wounded by one of our 
men. 


On the third day we found buffalo, and killed great numbers of them by a “surround.” 
At this place we lost six horses, three of them belonging to myself, two to a Swiss, and 
one to Baptiste. Not relishing the idea of losing them (for they were splendid ani- 
mals), and seeing no signs of Indians, I and the Swiss started along the back track in 
pursuit, with the understanding that we would rejoin our company at the Buttes. We 
followed them to the last place of rendezvous; their tracks were fresh and plain, but 
we could gain no sight of our horses. We then gave up the chase, and encamped in a 
thicket. In the morning we started to return, and had not proceeded far, when, hear- 
ing a noise in our rear, I looked round, and saw between two and three hundred Indi- 
ans within a few hundred yards of us. They soon discovered us, and, from their not 
making immediate pursuit, I inferred that they mistook us for two of their own party. 
However, they soon gave chase. They being also on foot, I said to my companion, 
“Now we have as good a chance of escaping as they have of overtaking us.” 


The Swiss (named Alexander) said, “It is of no use for me to try to get away: I cannot 
run; save yourself, and never mind me.” 


“No,” I replied, “I will not leave you; run as fast as you can until you reach the creek; 
there you can secrete yourself, for they will pursue me.” 
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JIM BECKWOURTH 


He followed my advice, and saved himself. I crossed the stream, and when I again ap- 
peared in sight of the Indians I was on the summit of a small hill two miles in ad- 
vance. Giving a general yell, they came in pursuit of me. On I ran, not daring to in- 
dulge the hope that they would give up the chase, for some of the Indians are great 
runners, and would rather die than incur the ridicule of their brethren. On, on we 
tore; I to save my scalp, and my pursuers to win it. At length I reached the Buttes, 
where I had expected to find the camp, but, to my inconceivable horror and dismay, 
my comrades were not there. 
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They had found no water on their route, and had proceeded to the river, forty-five 
miles distant. My feelings at this disappointment transcended expression. A thousand 
ideas peopled my feverish brain at once. Home, friends, and my loved one presented 
themselves with one lightning-flash. The Indians were close at my heels; their bullets 
were whizzing past me; their yells sounded painfully in my ears; and I could almost 
feel the knife making a circuit round my skull. On I bounded, however, following the 
road which our whole company had made. I was scorching with thirst, having tasted 
neither sup nor bit since we commenced the race. Still on I went with the speed of an 
antelope. I kept safely in advance of the range of their bullets, when suddenly the glo- 
rious sight of the camp-smoke caught my eye. My companions perceived me at a mile 
from the camp, as well as my pursuers; and, mounting their horses to meet me, soon 
turned the tables on my pursuers. It was now the Indians’ turn to be chased. They 
must have suffered as badly with thirst as I did, and our men cut them off from the 
river. Night had begun to close in, under the protection of which the Indians escaped; 
our men returned with only five scalps. According to the closest calculation, I ran that 
day ninety-five miles. 


My heels thus deprived the rascally Indians of their anticipated pleasure of dancing 
over my scalp. My limbs were so much swollen the next morning, that for two or 
three days ensuing it was with great difficulty I got about. My whole system was also 
in great pain. In a few days, however, I was as well as ever, and ready to repay the In- 
dians for their trouble. 


The third day after my escape, my companion Aleck found his way into camp. He en- 
tered the lodge with dejection on his features. 


“Oh!” he exclaimed, “I thank God for my escape, but the Indians have killed poor Jim. 
I saw his bones a few miles back. I will give anything I have if a party will go with me 
and bury him. The wolves have almost picked his bones, but it must be he. Poor, poor 
Jim! gone at last!” 


“Ha!” said some one present, “is Jim killed, then? Poor fellow! Well, Aleck, let us go 
back and give him a Christian burial.” 


He had seen a body nearly devoured on the way, most likely that of the wounded In- 
dian who had chased me in his retreat from our camp. 


I came limping into the crowd at this moment, and addressed him before he had per- 
ceived me: “Halloo, Aleck, are you safe?” 


He looked at me for a moment in astonishment, and then embraced me so tight that I 
thought he would suffocate me. He burst into a flood of tears, which for a time pre- 
vented his articulation. He looked at me again and again, as if in doubt of my identity. 


At length he said, “Oh, Jim, you are safe! And how did you escape? I made sure that 
you were killed, and that the body I saw on the road was yours. Pshaw! I stopped and 
shed tears on a confounded dead Indian’s carcass!” Aleck stated that the enemy had 
passed within ten feet without perceiving him; that his gun was cocked and well 
primed, 
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so that if he had been discovered there would have been at least one red skin less to 
chase me. He had seen no Indians on his way to camp. I was satisfied that some (if 
not all) of my pursuers knew me, for they were Black Feet, or they would not have 
taken such extraordinary pains to run me down. If they had succeeded in their en- 
deavor, they would, in subsequent years, have saved their tribe many scalps. 


From this encampment we moved on to Lewis’s Fork, on the Columbia River, where 
we made a final halt to prepare for the fall trapping season. Some small parties, get- 
ting tired of inaction, would occasionally sally out to the small mountain streams, all 
of which contained plenty of beaver, and would frequently come in with several skins. 


I prepared my traps one day, thinking to go out alone, and see what my luck might be. 
I mounted my horse, and, on approaching a small stream, dismounted to take a care- 
ful survey, to see if there were any signs of beaver. Carefully ascending the bank of the 
stream, I peered over, and saw, not a beaver, but an Indian. He had his robe spread 
on the grass, and was engaged in freeing himself from vermin, with which all Indians 
abound. He had not seen nor heard me; his face was toward me, but inclined, and he 
was intently pursuing his occupation. 


“Here,” thought I, “are a gun, a bow, a quiver full of arrows, a good robe and a scalp.” 


I fired my rifle; the Indian fell over without uttering a sound. I not only took his scalp, 
but his head. I tied two locks of his long hair together, hung his head on the horn of 
my saddle, and, taking the spoils of the enemy, hurried back to camp. 


The next morning our camp was invested by two thousand five hundred warriors of 
the Black Foot tribe. We had now something on our hands which demanded atten- 
tion. We were encamped in the bend of a river—in the “horseshoe.” Our lodges were 
pitched at the entrance, or narrowest part of the shoe, while our animals were driven 
back into the bend. The lodges, four deep, extended nearly across the land, forming a 
kind of barricade in front; not a very safe one for the inmates, since, being covered 
with buffalo-hides, they were penetrable to bullet and arrow. 


The Indians made a furious charge. We immediately placed the women and children 
in the rear, sending them down the bend, where they were safe unless we were de- 
feated. We suffered the Indians for a long time to act on the offensive, being content 
with defending ourselves and the camp. I advised Captain Sublet to let them weary 
themselves with charging, by which time we would mount and charge them with 
greater prospect of victory; whereas, should we tire ourselves while they were fresh, 
we should be overwhelmed by their numbers, and, if not defeated, inevitably lose a 
great many men. 


All the mountaineers approved of my advice, and our plans were taken accordingly. 
They drove us from our first position twice, so that our lodges were between the con- 
tending ranks, but they never broke our lines. When they approached us very near we 
resorted to our arrows, which all our half-breeds used as skillfully as the Indians. Fi- 
nally, perceiving they began to tire, I went and ordered the women to saddle the 
horses in haste. A horse was soon ready for each man, four hundred in number. 
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Taking one hundred and thirty men, I passed out through the timber, keeping near 
the river until we could all emerge and form a line to charge them, unobserved, 

in the rear. While executing this diversion, the main body was to charge them in 
front. Defiling through the timber we came suddenly upon ten Indians who were rest- 
ing from the fight, and were sitting on the ground unconcernedly smoking their pipes. 
We killed nine of them, the tenth one making good his retreat. 


Our manceuvre succeeded admirably. The Indians were unconscious of our approach 
in their rear until they began to fall from their horses. Then charging on their main 
body simultaneously with Captain Sublet’s charge in front, their whole force was 
thrown into irretrievable confusion, and they fled without farther resistance. We did 
not pursue them, feeling very well satisfied to have got rid of them as we had. They 
left one hundred and sixty-seven dead on the field. Our loss was also very severe; six- 
teen killed, mostly half-breeds, and fifty or sixty wounded. In this action I received a 
wound in my left side, although I did not perceive it until the battle was over. 


As usual, there was a scalp-dance after the victory, in which I really feared that the 
fair sex would dance themselves to death. They had a crying spell afterward for the 
dead. After all, it was a victory rather dearly purchased. 


A few days after our battle, one of our old trappers, named Le Blueux, who had spent 
twenty years in the mountains, came to me, and telling me he knew of a small stream 
full of beaver which ran into Lewis’s Fork, about thirty miles from camp, wished me 
to accompany him there. We being free trappers at that time, the chance of obtaining 
a pack or two of beaver was rather a powerful incentive. Gain being my object, I read- 
ily acceded to his proposal. We put out from camp during the night, and traveled up 
Lewis’s Fork, leisurely discussing our prospects and confidently enumerating our un- 
hatched chickens, when suddenly a large party of Indians came in sight in our rear. 


The banks of the river we were traveling along were precipitous and rocky, and 
skirted with a thick bush. We entered the bush without a moment’s hesitation, for the 
Indians advanced on us as soon as they had caught sight of us. Le Blueux had a small 
bell attached to his horse’s neck, which he took off, and, creeping to a large bush, fas- 
tened it with the end of his lariat, and returned holding the other end in his hand. 
This stratagem caused the Indians to expend a great amount of powder and shot in 
their effort to kill the bell; for, of course, they supposed the bell indicated the position 
of ourselves. When they approached near enough to be seen through the bushes, we 
fired one gun at a time, always keeping the other loaded. When we fired the bell 
would ring, as if the horse was started by the close proximity of the gun, but the 
smoke would not rise in the right place. They continued to shoot at random into the 
bushes without injuring us or our faithful animals, who were close by us, but entirely 
concealed from the sight of the Indians. My companion filled his pipe and com- 
menced smoking with as much sang froid as if he had been in camp. 


“This is the last smoke I expect to have between here and camp,” said he. 


“What are we to do?” I inquired, not feeling our position very secure in a brush fort 
manned with a company of two, and beleaguered by scores of Black Foot warriors. 
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In an instant, before I had time to think, crack went his rifle, and down came an In- 
dian, who, more bold than the rest, had approached too near to our garrison. 
“Now,” said Le Blueux, “bind your leggins and moccasins around your head.” 


I did so, while he obeyed the same order. 
“Now follow me.” 


Wondering what bold project he was about to execute, I quietly obeyed him. He went 
noiselessly to the edge of the bluff, looked narrowly up and down the river, and then 
commenced to slide down the almost perpendicular bank, I closely following him. We 
safely reached the river, into which we dropped ourselves. We swam close under the 
bank for more than a mile, until they discovered us. 


“Now,” said my comrade, “strike across the stream in double quick time.” 


We soon reached the opposite bank, and found ourselves a good mile and a half 
ahead of the Indians. They commenced plunging into the river in pursuit, but they 
were too late. We ran across the open ground until we reached a mountain, where we 
could safely look back and laugh at our pursuers. We had lost our horses and guns, 
while they had sacrificed six or eight of their warriors, besides missing the two scalps 
they made so certain of getting hold of. 


I had thought myself a pretty good match for the Indians, but I at once resigned all 
claims to merit. Le Blueux, in addition to all the acquired wiles of the Red Man, pos- 
sessed his own superior art and cunning. He could be surrounded with no difficulties 
for which his inexhaustible brain could not devise some secure mode of escape. 


We arrived safe at camp before the first guard was relieved. The following morning 
we received a severe reprimand from Captain Sublet for exposing ourselves on so 
hazardous an adventure. 


As soon as the wounded were sufficiently recovered to be able to travel, we moved 
down the river to the junction of Salt River with Guy’s Fork, about a mile from Snake 
River. The next day the captain resolved to pass up to Guy’s Fork to a convenient 
camping-ground, where we were to spend the interval until it was time to separate 
into small parties, and commence trapping in good earnest for the season. 


One day, while moving leisurely along, two men and myself proposed to the captain 
to proceed ahead of the main party to ascertain the best road, to reconnoitre the vari- 
ous streams—in short, to make it a trip of discovery. We were to encamp one night, 
and rejoin the main body the next morning. The captain consented, but gave us strict 
caution to take good care of ourselves. 


Nothing of importance occurred that day; but the next morning, about sunrise, we 
were all thunderstruck at being roused from our sleep by the discharge of guns close 
at hand. Two of us rose in an instant, and gave the war-hoop as a challenge for them 
to come on. Poor Cotton, the third of our party, was killed at the first fire. 
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When they saw us arise, rifle in hand, they drew back; whereas, had they rushed on 
with their battle-axes, they could have killed us in an instant. One of our horses was 
also killed, which, with the body of our dead comrade, we used for a breastwork, 
throwing up, at the same time, all the dirt we could to protect ourselves as far as we 
were able. The Indians, five hundred in number, showered their balls on us, but, be- 
ing careful to keep at a safe distance, they did us no damage for some time. At length 
my companion received a shot through the heel, while carelessly throwing up his feet 
in crawling to get a sight at the Indians without exposing his body. I received some 
slight scratches, but no injury that occasioned me any real inconvenience. 


Providence at last came to our relief. Our camp was moving along slowly, shooting 
buffalo occasionally, when some of the women, hearing our guns, ran to the captain, 
exclaiming, “There is a fight. Hark! hear the guns!” 


He, concluding that there was more distant fighting than is common in killing buf- 
falo, dispatched sixty men in all possible haste in the direction of the reports. We saw 
them as they appeared in sight on the brow of a hill not far distant, and sent up a 
shout of triumph. The Indians also caught sight of them, and immediately retreated, 
leaving seventeen warriors dead in front of our little fort, whom we relieved of their 
scalps. 


We returned to camp after burying our companion, whose body was literally riddled 
with bullets. The next day we made a very successful surround of buffalo, killing great 
numbers of them. In the evening, several of our friends, the Snakes, came to us and 
told us their village was only five miles farther up, wishing us to move up near them 
to open a trade. After curing our meat, we moved on and encamped near the friendly 
Snakes. We learned that there were one hundred and eighty-five lodges of Pun-naks 
encamped only two miles distant, a discarded band of the Snakes, very bad Indians, 
and very great thieves. Captain Sublet informed the Snakes that if the Pun-naks 
should steal any of his horses or anything belonging to his camp, he would rub them 
all out, and he wished the friendly Snakes to tell them so. 


Two of our men and one of the Snakes having strolled down to the Pun-nak lodges 
one evening, they were set upon, and the Snake was killed, and the two of our camp 
came home wounded. The next morning volunteers were called to punish the Pun- 
naks for their outrage. Two hundred and fifteen immediately presented themselves at 
the call, and our captain appointed Bridger leader of the troop. 


We started to inflict vengeance, but when we arrived at the site of the village, behold! 
there was no village there. They had packed up and left immediately after the perpe- 
tration of the outrage, they fearing, no doubt, that ample vengeance would be taken 
upon them. 


We followed their trail forty-five miles, and came up with them on Green River. See- 
ing our approach, they all made across to a small island in the river. 


“What shall we do now, Jim?” inquired our leader. 
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“T will cross to the other side with one half the men,” I suggested, “and get abreast of 
the island. Their retreat will be thus cut off, and we can exterminate them in their 
trap.” 


“Go,” said he; “I will take them if they attempt to make this shore.” 


I was soon in position, and the enfilading commenced, and was continued until there 
was not one left of either sex or any age. We carried back four hundred and eighty- 
eight scalps, and, as we then supposed, annihilated the Pun-nak band. On our return, 
however, we found six or eight of their squaws, who had been left behind in the flight, 
whom we carried back and gave to the Snakes. 


On informing the Snakes of what had taken place, they expressed great delight. 
“Right!” they said. “Pun-naks very bad Indians”; and they joined in the scalp-dance. 


We afterward learned that the Pun-naks, when they fled from our vengeance, had 
previously sent their old men, and a great proportion of their women and children, to 
the mountains, at which we were greatly pleased, as it spared the effusion of much 
unnecessary blood. They had a great “medicine chief” slain with the others on the is- 
land; his medicine was not good this time, at least. 


We proceeded thence to a small creek, called Black Foot Creek, in the heart of the 
Black Foot country. It was always our custom, before turning out our horses in the 
morning, to send out spies to reconnoitre around, and see if any Indians were lurking 
about to steal them. When preparing to move one morning from the last-named 
creek, we sent out two men; but they had not proceeded twenty yards from our corral 
before a dozen shots were fired at them by a party of Black Feet, bringing them from 
their horses severely wounded. In a moment the whole camp was in motion. The sav- 
ages made a bold and desperate attempt to rush upon the wounded men and get their 
scalps, but we were on the ground in time to prevent them, and drove them back, 
killing four of their number. 


The next day we were overtaken by the Snakes, who, hearing of our skirmish, ex- 
pressed great regret that they were not present to have followed them and given them 
battle again. We seldom followed the Indians after having defeated them, unless they 
had stolen our horses. It was our policy always to act on the defensive, even to tribes 
that were known enemies. 


When the Snakes were ready, we all moved on together for the head of Green River. 
The Indians numbered six or seven thousand, including women and children; our 
number was nearly eight hundred altogether, forming quite a formidable little army, 
or, more properly, a moving city. The number of horses belonging to the whole camp 
was immense. We had no farther difficulty in reaching Green River, where we re- 
mained six days. During this short stay our numberless horses exhausted the grass in 
our vicinity, and it was imperative to change position. It was now early in September, 
and it was time to break up our general encampment, and spread in all directions, as 
the hunting and trapping season was upon us. Before we formed our dispersing par- 
ties, a number of the Crows came to our camp, and were rejoiced to see us again. The 
Snakes and Crows were extremely amicable. 
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The Crows were questioning the Snakes about some scalps hanging on our lodge- 
poles. They gave them the particulars of our encounter with the Black Feet, how 
valiantly we had fought them, and how we had defeated them. The Crows were highly 
gratified to see so many scalps taken from their old and inveterate foes. They wished 
to see the braves who had fought so nobly. I was pointed out as the one who had 
taken the greatest number of scalps; they told them they had seen me fight, and that I 
was a very great brave. Upon this I became the object of the Crows’ admiration; they 
were very anxious to talk to me and to cultivate my acquaintance; but I could speak 
very little of their language. 


One of our men (named Greenwood), whose wife was a Crow, could speak their lan- 
guage fluently; he and his wife were generally resorted to by the Crows to afford full 
details of our recent victory. Greenwood, becoming tired of so much questioning, in- 
vented a fiction, which greatly amused me for its ingenuity. He informed them that 
White-handled Knife (as the Snakes called me) was a Crow. 


They all started in astonishment at this information, and asked how that could be. 


Said Greenwood in reply, “You know that so many winters ago the Cheyennes de- 
feated the Crows, killing many hundreds of their warriors, and carrying off a great 
many of their women and children.” 


“Yes, we know it,” they all exclaimed. 


“Well, he was a little boy at that time, and the whites bought him of the Cheyennes, 
with whom he has staid ever since. He has become a great brave among them, and all 
your enemies fear him.” 


On hearing this astonishing revelation, they said that I must be given to them. Placing 
implicit faith in every word that they had heard, they hastened to their village to dis- 
seminate the joyful news that they had found one of their own people who had been 
taken by the Shi-ans when a bar-car-ta (child), who had been sold to the whites, and 
who had now become a great white chief, with his lodge-pole full of the scalps of the 
Black Feet, who had fallen beneath his gun and battle-axe. This excited a great com- 
motion throughout their whole village. All the old women who remembered the de- 
feat, when the Crows lost two thousand warriors and a host of women and children, 
with the ensuing captivity, were wondering if the great brave was not their own child; 
thereupon ensued the greatest anxiety to see me and claim me as a son. 


I did not say a word impugning the authenticity of Greenwood’s romance. I was 
greatly edified at the inordinate gullibility of the red man, and when they had gone to 
spread their tale of wonderment, we had a hearty laugh at their expense. 


Our party now broke up; detachments were formed and leaders chosen. We issued 
from the camp, and started in all directions, receiving instructions to return within a 
certain day. There were a great many fur trappers with us, who hunted for their own 
profit, and disposed of their peltry to the mountain traders. 
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The trappers were accompanied by a certain number of hired men, selected according 
to their individual preferences, the strength of their party being regulated by the dan- 
ger of the country they were going to. If a party was going to the Black Foot country, it 
needed to be numerous and well armed. If going among the Crows or Snakes, where 
no danger was apprehended, there would go few or many, just as was agreed upon 
among themselves. But each party was in strict obedience to the will of its captain or 
leader: his word was supreme law. 


My party started for the Crow country, at which I was well content; for, being a sup- 
posed Crow myself, I expected to fare well among them. It seemed a relief, also, to be 
in a place where we could rest from our unsleeping vigilance, and to feel, when we 
rose in the morning, there was some probability of our living till night. 


I now parted with very many of my friends for the last time. Most of the members of 
that large company now sleep in death, their waking ears no longer to be filled with 
the death-telling yell of the savage. The manly hearts that shrunk from no danger 
have ceased to beat; their bones whiten in the gloomy fastnesses of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or moulder on the ever-flowering prairies of the far West. A cloven skull is all 
that remains of my once gallant friends to tell the bloody death that they died, and in- 
voke vengeance on the merciless hand that struck them down in their ruddy youth. 


Here I parted from the boy Baptiste, who had been my faithful companion so long. I 
never saw him again. 


The party that I started with consisted of thirty-one men, most of them skillful trap- 
pers (Captain Bridger was in our party), and commanded by Robert Campbell. We 
started for Powder River, a fork of the Yellow Stone, and, arriving there without acci- 
dent, were soon busied in our occupation. 


A circumstance occurred in our encampment on this stream, trivial in itself (for triv- 
ial events sometimes determine the course of a man’s life), but which led to unex- 
pected results. I had set my six traps overnight, and on going to them the following 
morning I found four beavers, but one of my traps was missing. I sought it in every 
direction, but without success, and on my return to camp mentioned the mystery. 
Captain Bridger (as skillful a hunter as ever lived in the mountains) offered to renew 
the search with me, expressing confidence that the trap could be found. We searched 
diligently along the river and the bank for a considerable distance, but the trap was 
among the missing. The float-pole also was gone—a pole ten or twelve feet long and 
four inches thick. We at length gave it up as lost. 


The next morning the whole party moved farther up the river. To shorten our route, 
Bridger and myself crossed the stream at the spot where I had set my missing trap. It 
was a buffalo-crossing, and there was a good trail worn in the banks, so that we could 
easily cross with our horses. After passing and traveling on some two miles, I discov- 
ered what I supposed to be a badger, and we both made a rush for him. On closer in- 
spection, however, it proved to be my beaver, with trap, chain, and float-pole. It was 
apparent that some buffalo, in crossing the river, had become entangled in the chain, 
and, as we conceived, had carried the trap on his shoulder, with the beaver pendent 
on one side and the pole on the other. 
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We inferred that he had in some way got his head under the chain, between the trap 
and the pole, and, in his endeavors to extricate himself, had pushed his head through. 
The hump on his back would prevent it passing over his body, and away he would 
speed with his burden, probably urged forward by the four sharp teeth of the beaver, 
which would doubtless object to his sudden equestrian (or rather bovine) journey. We 
killed the beaver and took his skin, feeling much satisfaction at the solution of the 
mystery. When we arrived at camp we asked our companions to guess how and where 
we had found the trap. They all gave various guesses, but, failing to hit the truth, gave 
up the attempt. 


“Well, gentlemen,” said I, “it was stolen.” 
“Stolen!” exclaimed a dozen voice at once. 
“Yes, it was stolen by a buffalo.” 


“Oh, come now,” said one of the party, “what is the use of coming here and telling 
such a lie?” 


I saw in a moment that he was angry and in earnest, and I replied, “If you deny that a 
buffalo stole my trap, you tell the lie.” 


He rose and struck me a blow with his fist. It was my turn now, and the first pass I 
made brought my antagonist to the ground. On rising, he sprang for his gun; I as- 
sumed mine as quickly. The bystanders rushed between us, and, seizing our weapons, 
compelled us to discontinue our strife, which would have infallibly resulted in the 
death of one. My opponent mounted his horse and left the camp. I never saw him af- 
terward. I could have taken his expression in jest, for we were very free in our sallies 
upon one another; but in this particular instance I saw his intention was to insult me, 
and I allowed my passion to overcome my reflection. My companions counseled me 
to leave camp for a few days until the ill feeling should have subsided. 


The same evening Captain Bridger and myself started out with our traps, intending to 
be gone three or four days. We followed up a small stream until it forked, when 
Bridger proposed that I should take one fork and he the other, and the one who had 
set his traps first should cross the hill which separated the two streams and rejoin the 
other. Thus we parted, expecting to meet again in a few hours. I continued my course 
up the stream in pursuit of beaver villages until I found myself among an innumer- 
able drove of horses, and I could plainly see they were not wild ones. 


The horses were guarded by several of their Indian owners, or horse-guards, as they 
term them, who had discovered me long before I saw them. I could hear their signals 
to each other, and in a few moments I was surrounded by them, and escape was im- 
possible. I resigned myself to my fate: if they were enemies, I knew they could kill me 
but once, and to attempt to defend myself would entail inevitable death. I took the 
chances between death and mercy; I surrendered my gun, traps, and what else I had, 
and was marched to camp under a strong escort of horse-guards. I felt very sure that 
my guards were Crows, therefore I did not feel greatly alarmed at my situation. 
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On arriving at their village, I was ushered into the chief’s lodge, where there were sev- 
eral old men and women, whom I conceived to be members of the family. My capture 
was known throughout the village in five minutes, and hundreds gathered around the 
lodge to get a sight of the prisoner. In the crowd were some who had talked to Green- 
wood a few weeks before. They at once exclaimed, “That is the lost Crow, the great 
brave who has killed so many of our enemies. He is our brother.” 


This threw the whole village into commotion; old and young were impatient to obtain 
a sight of the “great brave.” Orders were immediately given to summon all the old 
women taken by the Shi-ans at the time of their captivity so many winters past, who 
had suffered the loss of a son at that time. The lodge was cleared for the examining 
committee, and the old women, breathless with excitement, their eyes wild and pro- 
truding, and their nostrils dilated, arrived in squads, until the lodge was filled to over- 
flowing. I believe never was mortal gazed at with such intense and sustained interest 
as I was on that occasion. Arms and legs were critically scrutinized. My face next 
passed the ordeal; then my neck, back, breast, and all parts of my body, even down to 
my feet, which did not escape the examinations of these anxious matrons, in their en- 
deavors to discover some mark or peculiarity whereby to recognize their brave son. 


At length one old woman, after having scanned my visage with the utmost intentness, 
came forward and said, “If this is my son, he has a mole over one of his eyes.” 


My eyelids were immediately pulled down to the utmost stretch of their elasticity, 
when, sure enough, she discovered a mole just over my left eye! 


Then, and oh then! such shouts of joy as were uttered by that honest-hearted woman 
were seldom before heard, while all in the crowd took part in her rejoicing. It was un- 
cultivated joy, but not the less heartfelt and intense. It was a joy which a mother can 
only experience when she recovers a son whom she had supposed dead in his earliest 
days. She has mourned him silently through weary nights and busy days for the long 
space of twenty years; suddenly he presents himself before her in robust manhood, 
and graced with the highest name an Indian can appreciate. It is but nature, either in 
the savage breast or civilized, that hails such a return with overwhelming joy, and 
feels the mother’s undying affection awakened beyond all control. 


All the other claimants resigning their pretensions, I was fairly carried along by the 
excited crowd to the lodge of the “Big Bowl,” who was my father. The news of my hav- 
ing proved to be the son of Mrs. Big Bowl flew through the village with the speed of 
lightning, and, on my arrival at the paternal lodge, I found it filled with all degrees of 
my newly-discovered relatives, who welcomed me nearly to death. They seized me in 
their arms and hugged me, and my face positively burned with the enraptured kisses 
of my numerous fair sisters, with a long host of cousins, aunts, and other more re- 
mote kindred. All these welcoming ladies as firmly believed in my identity with the 
lost one as they believed in the existence of the Great Spirit. 


My father knew me to be his son; told all the Crows that the dead was alive again, and 
the lost one was found. He knew it was fact; Greenwood had said so, and the words of 
Greenwood were true; his tongue was not crooked—he would not lie. He also had told 
him that his son was a great brave among the white men; that his arm was strong; 
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that the Black Feet quailed before his rifle and battle-axe; that his lodge was full of 
their scalps which his knife had taken; that they must rally around me to support and 
protect me; and that his long-lost son would be a strong breastwork to their nation, 
and he would teach them how to defeat their enemies. 


They all promised that they would do as his words had indicated. 


My unmarried sisters were four in number, very pretty, intelligent young women. 
They, as soon as the departure of the crowd would admit, took off my old leggins, and 
moccasins, and other garments, and supplied their place with new ones, most beauti- 
fully ornamented according to their very last fashion. My sisters were very ingenious 
in such work, and they well-nigh quarreled among themselves for the privilege of 
dressing me. When my toilet was finished to their satisfaction, I could compare in ele- 
gance with the most popular warrior of the tribe when in full costume. They also pre- 
pared me a bed, not so high as Haman’s gallows certainly, but just as high as the 
lodge would admit. This was also a token of their esteem and sisterly affection. 


While conversing to the extent of my ability with my father in the evening, and af- 
fording him full information respecting the white people, their great cities, their num- 
bers, their power, their opulence, he suddenly demanded of me if I wanted a wife; 
thinking, no doubt, that, if he got me married, I should lose all discontent, and forego 
any wish of returning to the whites. 


I assented, of course. 
“Very well,” said he, “you shall have a pretty wife and a good one.” 


Away he strode to the lodge of one of the greatest braves, and asked one of his daugh- 
ters of him to bestow upon his son, who the chief must have heard was also a great 
brave. The consent of the parent was readily given. The name of my prospective fa- 
ther-in-law was Black-lodge. He had three very pretty daughters, whose names were 
Still-water, Black-fish, and Three-roads. 


Even the untutored daughters of the wild woods need a little time to prepare for such 
an important event, but long and tedious courtships are unknown among them. 


The ensuing day the three daughters were brought to my father’s lodge by their fa- 
ther, and I was requested to take my choice. “Still-water” was the eldest, and I liked 
her name; if it was emblematic of her disposition, she was the woman I should prefer. 
“Still-water,” accordingly, was my choice. They were all superbly attired in garments 
which must have cost them months of labor, which garments the young women ever 
keep in readiness against such an interesting occasion as the present. 


The acceptance of my wife was the completion of the ceremony, and I was again a 
married man, as sacredly in their eyes as if the Holy Christian Church had fastened 
the irrevocable knot upon us. Among the Indians, the daughter receives no patrimony 
on her wedding-day, and her mother and father never pass a word with the son-in- 
law after—a custom religiously observed among them, though for what reason I never 
learned. The other relatives are under no such restraint. 
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My brothers made me a present of twenty as fine horses as any in the nation—all 
trained war-horses. I was also presented with all the arms and instruments requisite 
for an Indian campaign. 


My wife’s deportment coincided with her name; she would have reflected honor upon 
many a civilized household. She was affectionate, obedient, gentle, cheerful, and, ap- 
parently, quite happy. No domestic thunder-storms, no curtain-lectures ever dis- 
turbed the serenity of our connubial lodge. I speedily formed acquaintance with all 
my immediate neighbors, and the Morning Star (which was the name conferred upon 
me on my recognition as the lost son) was soon a companion to all the young warriors 
in the village. 


No power on earth could have shaken their faith in my positive identity with the lost 
son. Nature seemed to prompt the old woman to recognize me as her missing child, 
and all my new relatives placed implicit faith in the genuineness of her discovery. 
Greenwood had spoken it, “and his tongue was not crooked.” What could I do under 
the circumstances? Even if I should deny my Crow origin, they would not believe me. 
How could I dash with an unwelcome and incredible explanation all the joy that had 
been manifested on my return—the cordial welcome, the rapturous embraces of those 
who hailed me as a son and a brother, the exuberant joy of the whole nation for the 
return of a long-lost Crow, who, stolen when a child, had returned in the strength of 
maturity, graced with the name of a great brave, and the generous strife I had occa- 
sioned in their endeavors to accord me the warmest welcome? I could not find it in 
my heart to undeceive these unsuspecting people and tear myself away from their un- 
tutored caresses. 


Thus I commenced my 
Indian life with the 
Crows. I said to myself, “I 
can trap in their streams 
unmolested, and derive 
more profit under their 
protection than if among 

« Amy own men, exposed in- 
4 cessantly to assassination 
yand alarm.” I therefore 
resolved to abide with 
them, to guard my secret, 
to do my best in their 
company, and in assisting 
them to subdue their ene- 
mies. 


Chap. III - THE PATHFINDER IN THE HIGH ROCKIES 


From Frémont’s Journal of the First Expedition 


August 10.—The air at sunrise is clear and pure, and the morning extremely cold, but 
beautiful. A lofty snow peak of the mountain is glittering in the first rays of the sun, 
which has not yet reached us. The long mountain wall to the east, rising two thousand 
feet abruptly from the plain, behind which we see the peaks, is still dark, and cuts 
clear against the glowing sky. A fog, just risen from the river, lies along the base of the 
mountain. A little before sunrise, the thermometer was at 35°, and at sunrise 33°. 
Water froze last night, and fires are very comfortable. 


The scenery becomes hourly more interesting and grand, and the view here is truly 
magnificent; but, indeed, it needs something to repay the long prairie journey of a 
thousand miles. The sun has just shot above the wall, and makes a magical change. 
The whole valley is glowing and bright, and all the mountain peaks are gleaming like 
silver. Though these snow mountains are not the Alps, they have their own character 
of grandeur and magnificence, and will doubtless find pens and pencils to do them 
justice. In the scene before us, we feel how much wood improves a view. The pines on 
the mountain seemed to give it much additional beauty. 


I was agreeably disappointed in the character of the streams on this side the ridge. In- 
stead of the creeks, which description had led me to expect, I find bold, broad 
streams, with three or four feet of water, and a rapid current. The fork on which we 
are encamped is upwards of a hundred feet wide, timbered with groves or thickets of 
the low willow. We were now approaching the loftiest part of the Wind River chain; 
and I left the valley a few miles from our encampment, intending to penetrate the 
mountains, as far as possible, with the whole party. We were soon involved in very 
broken ground, among long ridges covered with fragments of granite. Winding our 
way up a long ravine, we came unexpectedly in view of a most beautiful lake, set like a 
gem in the mountains. The sheet of water lay transversely across the direction we had 
been pursuing; and, descending the steep, rocky ridge, where it was necessary to lead 
our horses, we followed its banks to the southern extremity. Here a view of the ut- 
most magnificence and grandeur burst upon our eyes. With nothing between us and 
their feet to lessen the effect of the whole height, a grand bed of snow-capped moun- 
tains rose before us, pile upon pile, glowing in the bright light of an August day. 


Immediately below them lay the lake, between two ridges, covered with dark pines, 
which swept down from the main chain to the spot where we stood. Here, where the 
lake glittered in the open sunlight, its banks of yellow sand and the light foliage of as- 
pen groves contrasted well with the gloomy pines. “Never before,” said Mr. Preuss, 
“in this country or in Europe, have I seen such magnificent, grand rocks.” 
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I was so much pleased with the beauty of the place that I determined to make the 
main camp here, where our animals would find good pasturage, and explore the 
mountains with a small party of men. Proceeding a little further, we came suddenly 
upon the outlet of the lake, where it found its way through a narrow passage between 
low hills. Dark pines, which overhung the stream, and masses of rock, where the wa- 
ter foamed along, gave it much romantic beauty. Where we crossed, which was imme- 
diately at the outlet, it is two hundred and fifty feet wide, and so deep that with diffi- 
culty we were able to ford it. Its bed was an accumulation of rocks, boulders, and 
broad slabs, and large angular fragments, among which the animals fell repeatedly. 


The current was very swift, and the water cold and of a crystal purity. In crossing this 
stream, I met with a great misfortune in having my barometer broken. It was the only 
one. A great part of the interest of the journey for me was in the exploration of these 
mountains, of which so much had been said that was doubtful and contradictory; and 
now their snowy peaks rose majestically before me, and the only means of giving 
them authentically to science, the object of my anxious solicitude by night and day, 
was destroyed. We had brought this barometer in safety a thousand miles, and broke 
it almost among the snow of the mountains. The loss was felt by the whole camp. All 
had seen my anxiety, and aided me in preserving it. The height of these mountains, 
considered by the hunters and traders the highest in the whole range, had been a 
theme of constant discussion among them; and all had looked forward with pleasure 
to the moment when the instrument, which they believed to be true as the sun, 
should stand upon the summits and decide their disputes. Their grief was only infe- 
rior to my own. 


This lake is about three miles long and of very irregular width and apparently great 
depth, and is the head-water of the third New Fork, a tributary to Green River, the 
Colorado of the West. On the map and in the narrative I have called it Mountain 
Lake. I encamped on the north side, about three hundred and fifty yards from the 
outlet. This was the most western point at which I obtained astronomical observa- 
tions, by which this place, called Bernier’s encampment, is made in 110° 08’ 03” west 
longitude from Greenwich, and latitude 43° 49’ 49”. The mountain peaks, as laid 
down, were fixed by bearings from this and other astronomical points. We had no 
other compass than the small ones used in sketching the country; but from an az- 
imuth, in which one of them was used, the variation of the compass is 18° east. The 
correction made in our field work by the astronomical observations indicates that this 
is a very correct observation. 


As soon as the camp was formed, I set about endeavoring to repair my barometer. As 
I have already said, this was a standard cistern barometer, of Troughton’s construc- 
tion. The glass cistern had been broken about midway; but, as the instrument had 
been kept in a proper position, no air had found its way into the tube, the end of 
which had always remained covered. I had with me a number of vials of tolerably 
thick glass, some of which were of the same diameter as the cistern, and I spent the 
day in slowly working on these, endeavoring to cut them of the requisite length; but, 
as my instrument was a very rough file, I invariably broke them. A groove was cut in 
one of the trees, where the barometer was placed during the night, to be out of the 
way of any possible danger; and in the morning I commenced again. 
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Among the powder horns in the camp, I found one which was very transparent, so 
that its contents could be almost as plainly seen as through glass. This I boiled and 
stretched on a piece of wood to the requisite diameter, and scraped it very thin, in or- 
der to increase to the utmost its transparency. I then secured it firmly in its place on 
the instrument with strong glue made from a buffalo, and filled it with mercury prop- 
erly heated. A piece of skin, which had covered one of the vials, furnished a good 
pocket, which was well secured with strong thread and glue; and then the brass cover 
was screwed to its place. The instrument was left some time to dry; and, when I re- 
versed it, a few hours after, I had the satisfaction to find it in perfect order, its indica- 
tions being about the same as on the other side of the lake before it had been broken. 
Our success in this little incident diffused pleasure throughout the camp; and we im- 
mediately set about our preparations for ascending the mountains. 


As will be seen, on reference to a map, on this short mountain chain are the head-wa- 
ters of four great rivers of the continent,—namely, the Colorado, Columbia, Missouri, 
and Platte Rivers. It had been my design, after having ascended the mountains, to 
continue our route on the western side of the range, and, crossing through a pass at 
the northwestern end of the chain, about thirty miles from our present camp, return 
along the eastern slope across the heads of the Yellowstone River, and join on the line 
to our station of August 7, immediately at the foot of the ridge. In this way, I should 
be enabled to include the whole chain and its numerous waters in my survey; but var- 
ious considerations induced me, very reluctantly, to abandon this plan. 


I was desirous to keep strictly within the scope of my instructions; and it would have 
required ten or fifteen additional days for the accomplishment of this object. Our ani- 
mals had become very much worn out with the length of the journey; game was very 
scarce; and, though it does not appear in the course of the narrative (as I have 
avoided dwelling upon trifling incidents not connected with the objects of the expedi- 
tion), the spirits of the men had been much exhausted by the hardships and priva- 
tions to which they had been subjected. Our provisions had well-nigh all disappeared. 
Bread had been long out of the question; and of all our stock we had remaining two or 
three pounds of coffee and a small quantity of macaroni, which had been husbanded 
with great care for the mountain expedition we were about to undertake. Our daily 
meal consisted of dry buffalo-meat cooked in tallow; and, as we had not dried this 
with Indian skill, part of it was spoiled, and what remained of good was as hard as 
wood, having much the taste and appearance of so many pieces of bark. Even of this, 
our stock was rapidly diminishing in a camp which was capable of consuming two 
buffaloes in every twenty-four hours. These animals had entirely disappeared, and it 
was not probable that we should fall in with them again until we returned to the 
Sweet Water. 


Our arrangements for the ascent were rapidly completed. We were in a hostile coun- 
try, which rendered the greatest vigilance and circumspection necessary. The pass at 
the north end of the mountain was generally infested by Blackfeet; and immediately 
opposite was one of their forts, on the edge of a little thicket, two or three hundred 
feet from our encampment. We were posted in a grove of beech, on the margin of the 
lake, and a few hundred feet long, with a narrow prairillon on the inner side, bor- 
dered by the rocky ridge. In the upper end of this grove we cleared a circular space 
about forty feet in diameter, 
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and with the felled timber and interwoven branches surrounded it with a breastwork 
five feet in height. A gap was left for a gate on the inner side, by which the animals 
were to be driven in and secured, while the men slept around the little work. It was 
half hidden by the foliage, and, garrisoned by twelve resolute men, would have set at 
defiance any band of savages which might chance to discover them in the interval of 
our absence. Fifteen of the best mules, with fourteen men, were selected for the 
mountain party. Our provisions consisted of dried meat for two days, with our little 
stock of coffee and some macaroni. In addition to the barometer and a thermometer I 
took with me a sextant and spyglass, and we had, of course, our compasses. In charge 
of the camp I left Brenier, one of my most trustworthy men, who possessed the most 
determined courage. 


August 12.—Early in the morning we left the camp, fifteen in number, well armed, of 
course, and mounted on our best mules. A pack animal carried our provisions, with a 
coffee-pot and kettle and three or four tin cups. Every man had a blanket strapped 
over his saddle, to serve for his bed, and the instruments were carried by turns on 
their backs. We entered directly on rough and rocky ground, and, just after crossing 
the ridge, had the good fortune to shoot an antelope. We heard the roar, and had a 
glimpse of a waterfall as we rode along; and, crossing in our way two fine streams, 
tributary to the Colorado, in about two hours’ ride we reached the top of the first row 
or range of the mountains. 


Here, again, a view of the most romantic beauty met our eyes. It seemed as if, from 
the vast expanse of uninteresting prairie we had passed over, Nature had collected all 
her beauties together in one chosen place. We were overlooking a deep valley, which 
was entirely occupied by three lakes, and from the brink the surrounding ridges rose 
precipitously five hundred and a thousand feet, covered with the dark green of the 
balsam pine, relieved on the border of the lake with the light foliage of the aspen. 
They all communicated with each other; and the green of the waters, common to 
mountain lakes of great depth, showed that it would be impossible to cross them. The 
surprise manifested by our guides when these impassable obstacles suddenly barred 
our progress proved that they were among the hidden treasures of the place, un- 
known even to the wandering trappers of the region. Descending the hill, we pro- 
ceeded to make our way along the margin to the southern extremity. A narrow strip of 
angular fragments of rock sometimes afforded a rough pathway for our mules; but 
generally we rode along the shelving side, occasionally scrambling up, at a consider- 
able risk of tumbling back into the lake. 


The slope was frequently 60°. The pines grew densely together, and the ground was 
covered with the branches and trunks of trees. The air was fragrant with the odor of 
the pines; and I realized this delightful morning the pleasure of breathing that moun- 
tain air which makes a constant theme of the hunter’s praise, and which now made us 
feel as if we had all been drinking some exhilarating gas. The depths of this unex- 
plored forest were a place to delight the heart of a botanist. There was a rich under- 
growth of plants and numerous gay-colored flowers in brilliant bloom. We reached 
the outlet at length, where some freshly barked willows that lay in the water showed 
that beaver had been recently at work. There were some small brown squirrels jump- 
ing about in the pines and a couple of large mallard ducks swimming about in the 
stream. 
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The hills on this southern end were low, and the lake looked like a mimic sea as the 
waves broke on the sandy beach in the force of a strong breeze. There was a pretty 
open spot, with fine grass for our mules; and we made our noon halt on the beach, 
under the shade of some large hemlocks. We resumed our journey after a halt of 
about an hour, making our way up the ridge on the western side of the lake. In search 
of smoother ground, we rode a little inland, and, passing through groves of aspen, 
soon found ourselves again among the pines. Emerging from these, we struck the 
summit of the ridge above the upper end of the lake. 


We had reached a very elevated point; and in the valley below and among the hills 
were a number of lakes at different levels, some two or three hundred feet above oth- 
ers, with which they communicated by foaming torrents. Even to our great height, the 
roar of the cataracts came up; and we could see them leaping down in lines of snowy 
foam. From this scene of busy waters, we turned abruptly into the stillness of a forest, 
where we rode among the open bolls of the pines over a lawn of verdant grass, having 
strikingly the air of cultivated grounds. This led us, after a time, among masses of 
rock, which had no vegetable earth but in hollows and crevices, though still the pine 
forest continued. Toward evening we reached a defile, or rather a hole in the moun- 
tains, entirely shut in by dark pine-covered rocks. 


A small stream, with a scarcely perceptible current, flowed through a level bottom of 
perhaps eighty yards’ width, where the grass was saturated with water. Into this the 
mules were turned, and were neither hobbled nor picketed during the night, as the 
fine pasturage took away all temptation to stray; and we made our bivouac in the 
pines. The surrounding masses were all of granite. While supper was being prepared, 
I set out on an excursion in the neighborhood, accompanied by one of my men. We 
wandered about among the crags and ravines until dark, richly repaid for our walk by 
a fine collection of plants, many of them in full bloom. Ascending a peak to find the 
place of our camp, we saw that the little defile in which we lay communicated with the 
long green valley of some stream, which, here locked up in the mountains, far away to 
the south, found its way in a dense forest to the plains. 


Looking along its upward course, it seemed to conduct by a smooth gradual slope di- 
rectly toward the peak, which, from long consultation as we approached the moun- 
tain, we had decided to be the highest of the range. Pleased with the discovery of so 
fine a road for the next day, we hastened down to the camp, where we arrived just in 
time for supper. Our table service was rather scant; and we held the meat in our 
hands, and clean rocks made good plates on which we spread our macaroni. Among 
all the strange places on which we had occasion to encamp during our long journey, 
none have left so vivid an impression on my mind as the camp of this evening. The 
disorder of the masses which surrounded us, the little hole through which we saw the 
stars overhead, the dark pines where we slept, and the rocks lit up with the glow of 
our fires made a night picture of very wild beauty. 


August 13.—The morning was bright and pleasant, just cool enough to make exercise 
agreeable; and we soon entered the defile I had seen the preceding day. It was 
smoothly carpeted with a soft grass and scattered over with groups of flowers, of 
which yellow was the predominant color. Sometimes we were forced by an occasional 
difficult pass to pick our way on a narrow ledge along the side of the defile, 
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and the mules were frequently on their knees; but these obstructions were rare, and 
we journeyed on in the sweet morning air, delighted at our good fortune in having 
found such a beautiful entrance to the mountains. This road continued for about 
three miles, when we suddenly reached its termination in one of the grand views 
which at every turn meet the traveller in this magnificent region. Here the defile up 
which we had travelled opened out into a small lawn, where, in a little lake, the 
stream had its source. 


There were some fine asters in bloom, but all the flowering plants appeared to seek 
the shelter of the rocks and to be of lower growth than below, as if they loved the 
warmth of the soil, and kept out of the way of the winds. Immediately at our feet a 
precipitous descent led to a confusion of defiles, and before us rose the mountains. It 
is not by the splendor of far-off views, which have lent such a glory to the Alps, that 
these impress the mind, but by a gigantic disorder of enormous masses and a savage 
sublimity of naked rock in wonderful contrast with innumerable green spots of a rich 
floral beauty shut up in their stern recesses. Their wildness seems well suited to the 
character of the people who inhabit the country. 


I determined to leave our animals here and make the rest of our way on foot. The 
peak appeared so near that there was no doubt of our returning before night; and a 
few men were left in charge of the mules, with our provisions and blankets. We took 
with us nothing but our arms and instruments, and, as the day had become warm, the 
greater part left our coats. Having made an early dinner, we started again. We were 
soon involved in the most ragged precipices, nearing the central chain very slowly, 
and rising but little. The first ridge hid a succession of others; and when, with great 
fatigue and difficulty, we had climbed up five hundred feet, it was but to make an 
equal descent on the other side. All these intervening places were filled with small 
deep lakes, which met the eye in every direction, descending from one level to an- 
other, sometimes under bridges formed by huge fragments of granite, beneath which 
was heard the roar of the water. These constantly obstructed our path, forcing us to 
make long détours, frequently obliged to retrace our steps, and frequently falling 
among the rocks. Maxwell was precipitated toward the face of a precipice, and saved 
himself from going over by throwing himself flat on the ground. We clambered on, al- 
ways expecting with every ridge that we crossed to reach the foot of the peaks, and al- 
ways disappointed, until about four o’clock, when, pretty well worn out, we reached 
the shore of a little lake in which there was a rocky island. We remained here a short 
time to rest, and continued on around the lake, which had in some places a beach of 
white sand, and in others was bound with rocks, over which the way was difficult and 
dangerous, as the water from innumerable springs made them very slippery. 


By the time we had reached the further side of the lake, we found ourselves all ex- 
ceedingly fatigued, and, much to the satisfaction of the whole party, we encamped. 
The spot we had chosen was a broad, flat rock, in some measure protected from the 
winds by the surrounding crags, and the trunks of fallen pines afforded us bright 
fires. Near by was a foaming torrent which tumbled into the little lake about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet below us, and which, by way of distinction, we have called Island 
Lake. We had reached the upper limit of the piney region; as above this point no tree 
was to be seen, and patches of snow lay everywhere around us on the cold sides of the 
rocks. 
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The flora of the region we had traversed since leaving our mules was extremely rich, 
and among the characteristic plants the scarlet flowers of the Dodecatheon dentatum 
everywhere met the eye in great abundance. A small green ravine, on the edge of 
which we were encamped, was filled with a profusion of alpine plants in brilliant 
bloom. From barometrical observations made during our three days’ sojourn at this 
place, its elevation above the Gulf of Mexico is 10,000 feet. During the day we had 
seen no sign of animal life; but among the rocks here we heard what was supposed to 
be the bleat of a young goat, which we searched for with hungry activity, and found to 
proceed from a small animal of a gray color, with short ears and no tail,—probably 
the Siberian squirrel. We saw a considerable number of them, and, with the exception 
of a small bird like a sparrow, it is the only inhabitant of this elevated part of the 
mountains. On our return we saw below this lake large flocks of the mountain goat. 
We had nothing to eat to-night. Lajeunesse with several others took their guns and 
sallied out in search of a goat, but returned unsuccessful. At sunset the barometer 
stood at 20.522, the attached thermometer 50°. Here we had the misfortune to break 
our thermometer, having now only that attached to the barometer. I was taken ill 
shortly after we had encamped, and continued so until late in the night, with violent 
headache and vomiting. This was probably caused by the excessive fatigue I had un- 
dergone and want of food, and perhaps also in some measure by the rarity of the air. 
The night was cold, as a violent gale from the north had sprung up at sunset, which 
entirely blew away the heat of the fires. The cold and our granite beds had not been 
favorable to sleep, and we were glad to see the face of the sun in the morning. Not be- 
ing delayed by any preparation for breakfast, we set out immediately. 


On every side as we advanced was heard the roar of waters and of a torrent, which we 
followed up a short distance until it expanded into a lake about one mile in length. On 
the northern side of the lake was a bank of ice, or rather of snow covered with a crust 
of ice. Carson had been our guide into the mountains, and agreeably to his advice we 
left this little valley and took to the ridges again, which we found extremely broken 
and where we were again involved among precipices. Here were ice fields; among 
which we were all dispersed, seeking each the best path to ascend the peak. Mr. 
Preuss attempted to walk along the upper edge of one of these fields, which sloped 
away at an angle of about twenty degrees; but his feet slipped from under him, and he 
went plunging down the plane. A few hundred feet below, at the bottom, were some 
fragments of sharp rock, on which he landed, and, though he turned a couple of som- 
ersets, fortunately received no injury beyond a few bruises. Two of the men, Clément 
Lambert and Descoteaux, had been taken ill, and lay down on the rocks a short dis- 
tance below; and at this point I was attacked with headache and giddiness, accompa- 
nied by vomiting, as on the day before. Finding myself unable to proceed, I sent the 
barometer over to Mr. Preuss, who was in a gap two or three hundred yards distant, 
desiring him to reach the peak, if possible, and take an observation there. He found 
himself unable to proceed further in that direction, and took an observation where 
the barometer stood at 19.401, attached thermometer 50° in the gap. Carson, who 
had gone over to him, succeeded in reaching one of the snowy summits of the main 
ridge, whence he saw the peak towards which all our efforts had been directed tower- 
ing eight or ten hundred feet into the air above him. In the meantime, finding myself 
grow rather worse than better, and doubtful how far my strength would carry me, I 
sent Basil Lajeunesse with four men back to the place where the mules had been left. 
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We were now better acquainted with the topography of the country; and I directed 
him to bring back with him, if it were in any way possible, four or five mules, with 
provisions and blankets. With me were Maxwell and Ayer; and, after we had re- 
mained nearly an hour on the rock, it became so unpleasantly cold, though the day 
was bright, that we set out on our return to the camp, at which we all arrived safely, 
straggling in one after the other. I continued ill during the afternoon, but became bet- 
ter towards sundown, when my recovery was completed by the appearance of Basil 
and four men, all mounted. The men who had gone with him had been too much fa- 
tigued to return, and were relieved by those in charge of the horses; but in his powers 
of endurance Basil resembled more a mountain goat than a man. They brought blan- 
kets and provisions, and we enjoyed well our dried meat and a cup of good coffee. We 
rolled ourselves up in our blankets, and, with our feet turned to a blazing fire, slept 
soundly until morning. 


August 15.—It had been supposed that we had finished with the mountains; and the 
evening before it had been arranged that Carson should set out at daylight, and re- 
turn to breakfast at the Camp of the Mules, taking with him all but four or five men, 
who were to stay with me and bring back the mules and instruments. Accordingly, at 
the break of day they set out. With Mr. Preuss and myself remained Basil Lajeunesse, 
Clément Lambert, Janisse, and Descoteaux. When we had secured strength for the 
day by a hearty breakfast, we covered what remained, which was enough for one 
meal, with rocks, in order that it might be safe from any marauding bird, and, sad- 
dling our mules, turned our faces once more towards the peaks. This time we deter- 
mined to proceed quietly and cautiously, deliberately resolved to accomplish our ob- 
ject, if it were within the compass of human means. We were of opinion that a long 
defile which lay to the left of yesterday’s route would lead us to the foot of the main 
peak. Our mules had been refreshed by the fine grass in the little ravine at the island 
camp, and we intended to ride up the defile as far as possible, in order to husband our 
strength for the main ascent. Though this was a fine passage, still it was a defile of the 
most rugged mountains known, and we had many a rough and steep slippery place to 
cross before reaching the end. In this place the sun rarely shone. Snow lay along the 
border of the small stream which flowed through it, and occasional icy passages made 
the footing of the mules very insecure; and the rocks and ground were moist with the 
trickling waters in this spring of mighty rivers. We soon had the satisfaction to find 
ourselves riding along the huge wall which forms the central summits of the chain. 
There at last it rose by our sides, a nearly perpendicular wall of granite, terminating 
2,000 to 3,000 feet above our heads in a serrated line of broken, jagged cones. We 
rode on until we came almost immediately below the main peak, which I denomi- 
nated the Snow Peak, as it exhibited more snow to the eye than any of the neighbor- 
ing summits. Here were three small lakes of a green color, each of perhaps a thou- 
sand yards in diameter, and apparently very deep. These lay in a kind of chasm; and, 
according to the barometer, we had attained but a few hundred feet above the Island 
Lake. The barometer here stood at 20.450, attached thermometer 70°. 


We managed to get our mules up to a little bench about a hundred feet above the 
lakes, where there was a patch of good grass, and turned them loose to graze. During 
our rough ride to this place, they had exhibited a wonderful surefootedness. Parts of 
the defile were filled with angular, sharp fragments of rock,—three or four and eight 
or ten feet cube,—and among these they had worked their way, 
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leaping from one narrow point to another, rarely making a false step, and giving us 

no occasion to dismount. Having divested ourselves of every unnecessary encum- 
brance, we commenced the ascent. This time, like experienced travellers, we did not 
press ourselves, but climbed leisurely, sitting down as soon as we found breath begin- 
ning to fail. At intervals we reached places where a number of springs gushed from 
the rocks, and about 1,800 feet above the lakes came to the snow line. From this point 
our progress was uninterrupted climbing. Hitherto I had worn a pair of thick moc- 
casins, with soles of par fléche; but here I put on a light thin pair, which I had brought 
for the purpose, as now the use of our toes became necessary to a further advance. I 
availed myself of a sort of comb of the mountain, which stood against the wall like a 
buttress, and which the wind and the solar radiation, joined to the steepness of the 
smooth rock, had kept almost entirely free from snow. Up this I made my way 
rapidly. Our cautious method of advancing in the outset had spared my strength; and, 
with the exception of a slight disposition to headache, I felt no remains of yesterday’s 
illness. In a few minutes we reached a point where the buttress was overhanging, and 
there was no other way of surmounting the difficulty than by passing around one side 
of it, which was the face of a vertical precipice of several hundred feet. 


Putting hands and feet in the crevices between the blocks, I succeeded in getting over 
it, and, when I reached the top, found my companions in a small valley below. De- 
scending to them, we continued climbing, and in a short time reached the crest. I 
sprang upon the summit, and another step would have precipitated me into an im- 
mense snow field five hundred feet below. To the edge of this field was a sheer icy 
precipice; and then, with a gradual fall, the field sloped off for about a mile, until it 
struck the foot of another lower ridge. I stood on a narrow crest, about three feet in 
width, with an inclination of about 20° N. 51° E. As soon as I had gratified the first 
feelings of curiosity, I descended, and each man ascended in his turn; for I would only 
allow one at a time to mount the unstable and precarious slab, which it seemed a 
breath would hurl into the abyss below. We mounted the barometer in the snow of 
the summit, and, fixing a ramrod in a crevice, unfurled the national flag to wave in 
the breeze where never flag waved before. During our morning’s ascent we had met 
no sign of animal life except the small, sparrow-like bird already mentioned. A still- 
ness the most profound and a terrible solitude forced themselves constantly on the 
mind as the great features of the place. Here on the summit where the stillness was 
absolute, unbroken by any sound, and the solitude complete, we thought ourselves 
beyond the region of animated life; but, while we were sitting on the rock, a solitary 
bee (bromus, the humble bee) came winging his flight from the eastern valley, and lit 
on the knee of one of the men. 


It was a strange place—the icy rock and the highest peak of the Rocky Mountains—for 
a lover of warm sunshine and flowers; and we pleased ourselves with the idea that he 
was the first of his species to cross the mountain barrier, a solitary pioneer to foretell 
the advance of civilization. I believe that a moment’s thought would have made us let 
him continue his way unharmed; but we carried out the law of this country, where all 
animated nature seems at war, and, seizing him immediately, put him in at least a fit 
place,—in the leaves of a large book, among the flowers we had collected on our way. 
The barometer stood at 18.293, the attached thermometer at 44°, giving for the eleva- 
tion of this summit 13,570 feet above the Gulf of Mexico, which may be called the 
highest flight of the bee. It is certainly the highest known flight of that insect. 
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From the description given by Mackenzie of the mountains where he crossed them 
with that of a French officer still farther to the north and Colonel Long’s measure- 
ments to the south, joined to the opinion of the oldest traders of the country, it is pre- 
sumed that this is the highest peak of the Rocky Mountains. The day was sunny and 
bright, but a slight shining mist hung over the lower plains, which interfered with our 
view of the surrounding country. On one side we overlooked innumerable lakes and 
streams, the spring of the Colorado of the Gulf of California; and on the other was the 
Wind River Valley, where were the heads of the Yellowstone branch of the Missouri. 
Far to the north we just could discover the snowy heads of the Trois Tetons, where 
were the sources of the Missouri and Columbia Rivers; and at the southern extremity 
of the ridge the peaks were plainly visible, among which were some of the springs of 
the Nebraska or Platte River. 


Around us the whole scene had one main striking feature, which was that of terrible 
convulsion. Parallel to its length, the ridge was split into chasms and fissures, be- 
tween which rose the thin, lofty walls, terminated with slender minarets and col- 
umns, which could be clearly discerned from the camp on Island Lake. According to 
the barometer, the little crest of the wall on which we stood was three thousand five 
hundred and seventy feet above that place and two thousand seven hundred and 
eighty above the little lakes at the bottom, immediately at our feet. 


Our camp at the Two Hills (an astronomical station) bore south 3° east, which with a 
bearing afterward obtained from a fixed position enabled us to locate the peak. The 
bearing of the Trois Tetons was north 50° west, and the direction of the central ridge 
of the Wind River Mountains south 39° east. The summit rock was gneiss, succeeded 
by sienitic gneiss. Sienite and feldspar succeeded in our descent to the snow line, 
where we found a feldspathic granite. I had remarked that the noise produced by the 
explosion of our pistols had the usual degree of loudness, but was not in the least pro- 
longed, expiring almost instantaneously. Having now made what observations our 
means afforded, we proceeded to descend. 


We had accomplished an object of laudable ambition, and beyond the strict order of 
our instructions. We had climbed the loftiest peak of the Rocky Mountains, and 
looked down upon the snow a thousand feet below, and, standing where never human 
foot had stood before, felt the exultation of first explorers. It was about two o’clock 
when we left the summit; and, when we reached the bottom, the sun had already sunk 
behind the wall, and the day was drawing to a close. It would have been pleasant to 
have lingered here and on the summit longer; but we hurried away as rapidly as the 
ground would permit, for it was an object to regain our party as soon as possible, not 
knowing what accident the next hour might bring forth. 


We reached our deposit of provisions at nightfall. Here was not the inn which awaits 
the tired traveller on his return from Mont Blanc, or the orange groves of South 
America, with their refreshing juices and soft, fragrant air; but we found our little 
cache of dried meat and coffee undisturbed. Though the moon was bright, the road 
was full of precipices, and the fatigue of the day had been great. We therefore aban- 
doned the idea of rejoining our friends, and lay down on the rock, and in spite of the 
cold slept soundly. 


Chap. IV - THE WILDERNESS HUNTER 


From “Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains.” 


The grizzly bear is the fiercest of the feree nature of the mountains. His great strength 
and wonderful tenacity of life render an encounter with him anything but desirable, 
and therefore it is a rule with the Indians and white hunters never to attack him un- 
less backed by a strong party. Although, like every other wild animal, he usually flees 
from man, yet at certain seasons, when maddened by love or hunger, he not unfre- 
quently charges at first sight of a foe; when, unless killed dead, a hug at close quarters 
is anything but a pleasant embrace, his strong hooked claws stripping the flesh from 
the bones as easily as a cook peels an onion. Many are the tales of bloody encounters 
with these animals which the trappers delight to recount to the “greenhorn,” to en- 
force their caution as to the fool-hardiness of ever attacking the grizzly bear. 


Some years ago a trapping party was on their way to the mountains, led, I believe, by 
old Sublette, a well-known captain of the West. Amongst the band was one Hugh 
Glass, a trapper who had been all his life in the mountains, and had seen, probably, 
more exciting adventures, and had had more wonderful and hair-breadth escapes, 
than any of the rough and hardy fellows who make the West their home, and whose 
lives are spent in a succession of perils and privations. On one of the streams running 
from the “Black Hills,” a range of mountains northward of the Platte, Glass and a 
companion were one day setting their traps, when, on passing through a cherry- 
thicket which skirted the stream, the former, who was in advance, descried a large 
grizzly bear quietly turning up the turf with his nose, searching for yampa-roots or 
pig-nuts, which there abounded. Glass immediately called his companion, and both, 
proceeding cautiously, crept to the skirt of the thicket, and, taking steady aim at the 
animal, whose broadside was fairly exposed at the distance of twenty yards, dis- 
charged their rifles at the same instant, both balls taking effect, but not inflicting a 
mortal wound. The bear, giving a groan of pain, jumped with all four legs from the 
ground, and, seeing the wreaths of smoke hanging at the edge of the brush, charged 
at once in that direction, snorting with pain and fury. “Hurraw, Bill!” roared out 
Glass, as he saw the animal rushing towards them, “we'll be made ‘meat’ of as sure as 
shootin’!” and, leaving the tree behind which he had concealed himself, he bolted 
through the thicket, followed closely by his companion. The brush was so thick, that 
they could scarcely make their way through, whereas the weight and strength of the 
bear carried him through all obstructions, and he was soon close upon them. 


Jo Se tas 


The mountoin man clawed butcher knife from scabbard and sprang inside the flailing furry arms. 
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About a hundred yards from the thicket was a steep bluff, and between these points 
was a level piece of prairie; Glass saw that his only chance was to reach this bluff, and, 
shouting to his companion to make for it, they both broke from the cover and flew 
like lightning across the open space. When more than half-way across, the bear being 
about fifty yards behind them, Glass, who was leading, tripped over a stone, and fell 
to the ground, and just as he rose to his feet, the beast, rising on his hind feet, con- 
fronted him. 


As he closed, Glass, never losing his presence of mind, cried to his companion to load 
up quickly, and discharged his pistol full into the body of the animal, at the same mo- 
ment that the bear, with blood streaming from its nose and mouth, knocked the pistol 
from his hand with one blow of its paw, and, fixing his claws deep into his flesh, 
rolled with him to the ground. 


The hunter, notwithstanding his hopeless situation, struggled manfully, drawing his 
knife and plunging it several times into the body of the beast, which, furious with 
pain, tore with tooth and claw the body of the wretched victim, actually baring the 
ribs of the flesh and exposing the very bones. Weak with loss of blood, and with eyes 
blinded with the blood which streamed from his lacerated scalp, the knife at length 
fell from his hand, and Glass sank down insensible, and to all appearance dead. 


His companion, who, up to this moment, had watched the conflict, which, however, 
lasted but a few seconds, thinking that his turn would come next, and not having had 
presence of mind even to load his rifle, fled with might and main back to camp, where 
he narrated the miserable fate of poor Glass. The captain of the band of trappers, 
however, despatched the man with a companion back to the spot where he lay, with 
instructions to remain by him if still alive, or to bury him if, as all supposed he was, 
defunct, promising them at the same time a sum of money for so doing. 


On reaching the spot, which was red with blood, they found Glass still breathing, and 
the bear, dead and stiff, actually lying upon his body. Poor Glass presented a horrify- 
ing spectacle: the flesh was torn in strips from his chest and limbs, and large flaps 
strewed the ground; his scalp hung bleeding over his face, which was also lacerated in 
a shocking manner. 


The bear, besides the three bullets which had pierced its body, bore the marks of the 
fierce nature of Glass’s final struggle, no less than twenty gaping wounds in the breast 
and belly testifying to the gallant defence of the mountaineer. 


Imagining that, if not already dead, the poor fellow could not possibly survive more 
than a few moments, the men collected his arms, stripped him even of his hunting- 
shirt and moccasins, and, merely pulling the dead bear off the body, mounted their 
horses, and slowly followed the remainder of the party, saying, when they reached it, 
that Glass was dead, as probably they thought, and that they had buried him. 


In a few days the gloom which pervaded the trappers’ camp, occasioned by the loss of 
a favourite companion, disappeared, and Glass’s misfortune, although frequently 
mentioned over the camp-fire, at length was almost entirely forgotten in the excite- 
ment of the hunt and Indian perils which surrounded them. 
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Months elapsed, the hunt was over, and the party of trappers were on their way to the 
trading-fort with their packs of beaver. It was nearly sundown, and the round adobe 
bastions of the mud-built fort were just in sight, when a horseman was seen slowly 
approaching them along the banks of the river. When near enough to discern his fig- 
ure, they saw a lank cadaverous form with a face so scarred and disfigured that 
scarcely a feature was discernible. Approaching the leading horsemen, one of whom 
happened to be the companion of the defunct Glass in his memorable bear scrape, the 
stranger, in a hollow voice, reining in his horse before them, exclaimed, “Hurraw, 

Bill, my boy! you thought I was ‘gone under’ that time, did you? but hand me over my 
horse and gun, my lad; I ain’t dead yet by a dam sight!” 


What was the astonishment of the whole party, and the genuine horror of Bill and his 
worthy companion in the burial story, to hear the well-known, though now much al- 
tered, voice of John Glass, who had been killed by a grizzly bear months before, and 
comfortably interred, as the two men had reported, and all had believed! 


There he was, however, and no mistake about it; and all crowded round to hear from 
his lips, how, after the lapse of he knew not how long, he had gradually recovered, 
and being without arms, or even a butcher-knife, he had fed upon the almost putrid 
carcase of the bear for several days, until he had regained sufficient strength to crawl, 
when, tearing off as much of the bear’s-meat as he could carry in his enfeebled state, 
he crept down the river; and suffering excessive torture from his wounds, and hunger, 
and cold, he made the best of his way to the fort, which was some eighty or ninety 
miles from the place of his encounter with the bear, and, living the greater part of the 
way upon roots and berries, he after many, many days, arrived in a pitiable state, 
from which he had now recovered, and was, to use his own expression, “as slick as a 
peeled onion.” 


A trapper on Arkansa, named Valentine Herring, but better known as “Old Rube,” 
told me that once, when visiting his traps one morning on a stream beyond the moun- 
tains, he found one missing, at the same time that he discovered fresh bear “sign” 
about the banks. Proceeding down the river in search of the lost, trap, he heard the 
noise of some large body breaking through the thicket of plum-bushes which belted 
the stream. Ensconcing himself behind a rock, he presently observed a huge grizzly 
bear emerge from the bush and limp on three legs to a flat rock, which he mounted, 
and then, quietly seating himself, he raised one of his fore paws, on which Rube, to 
his amazement, discovered his trap tight and fast. 


The bear, lifting his iron-gloved foot close to his face, gravely examined it, turning his 
paw round and round, and quaintly bending his head from side to side, looking at the 
trap from the corners of his eyes, and with an air of mystery and puzzled curiosity, for 
he evidently could not make out what the novel and painful appendage could be; and 
every now and then smelt it and tapped it lightly on the rock. This, however, only 
paining the animal the more, he would lick the trap, as if deprecating its anger, and 
wishing to conciliate it. After watching these curious antics for some time, as the bear 
seemed inclined to resume his travels, Rube, to regain his trap, was necessitated to 
bring the bear’s cogitations to a close, and, levelling his rifle, shot him dead, cutting 
off his paw and returning with it to camp, where the trappers were highly amused at 
the idea of trapping a b’ar. 
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Near the same spot where Glass encountered his “scrape,” some score of Sioux 
squaws were one day engaged in gathering cherries in a thicket near their village, and 
had already nearly filled their baskets, when a bear suddenly appeared in the midst, 
and, with a savage growl, charged amongst them. Away ran the terrified squaws, 
yelling and shrieking, out of the shrubbery, nor stopped until safely ensconced within 
their lodges. Bruin, however, preferring fruit to meat, albeit of tender squaws, after 
routing the petticoats, quietly betook himself to the baskets, which he quickly emp- 
tied, and then quietly retired. 


Bears are exceedingly fond of plums and cherries, and a thicket of this fruit in the 
vicinity of the mountains is, at the season when they are ripe, a sure “find” for Mr. 
Bruin. When they can get fruit they prefer such food to meat, but are, nevertheless, 
carnivorous animals. 


The game, par excellence, of the Rocky Mountains, and that which takes precedence 
in a comestible point of view, is the carnero cimmaron of the Mexicans, the Bighorn 
or Mountain sheep of the Canadian hunters. This animal, which partakes both of the 
nature of the deer and goat, resembles the latter more particularly in its habits, and 
its characteristic liking to lofty, inaccessible points of the mountains, whence it sel- 
dom descends to the upland valleys excepting in very severe weather. In size the 
mountain-sheep is between the domestic animal and the common red deer of Amer- 
ica, but more strongly made than the latter. 


Its colour is a brownish dun (the hair being tipped with a darker tinge as the animal’s 
age increases), with a whitish streak on the hind-quarters, the tail being shorter than 
a deer’s, and tipped with black. The horns of the male are enormous, curved back- 
wards, and often three feet in length with a circumference of twenty inches near the 
head. The hunters assert that, in descending the precipitous sides of the mountains, 
the sheep frequently leap from a height of twenty or thirty feet, invariably alighting 
on their horns, and thereby saving their bones from certain dislocation. 


They are even more acute in the organs of sight and smell than the deer; and as they 
love to resort to the highest and most inaccessible spots, whence a view can readily be 
had of approaching danger, and particularly as one of the band is always stationed on 
the most commanding pinnacle of rock as sentinel, whilst the others are feeding, it is 
no easy matter to get within rifle-shot of the cautious animals. 


When alarmed they ascend still higher up the mountain: halting now and then on 
some overhanging crag, and looking down at the object which may have frightened 
them, they again commence their ascent, leaping from point to point, and throwing 
down an avalanche of rocks and stones as they bound up the steep sides of the moun- 
tain. 


They are generally very abundant in all parts of the main chain of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but particularly so in the vicinity of the “Parks” and the Bayou Salado, as well as 
in the range between the upper waters of the Del Norte and Arkansa, called the “Wet 
Mountain” by the trappers. On the Sierra Madre, or Cordillera of New Mexico and 
Chihuahua, they are also numerous. 
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The first mountain-sheep I killed, I got within shot of in rather a curious manner. I 
had undertaken several unsuccessful hunts for the purpose of procuring a pair of 
horns of this animal, as well as some skins, which are of excellent quality when 
dressed, but had almost given up any hope of approaching them, when one day, hav- 
ing killed and butchered a black-tail deer in the mountains, I sat down with my back 
to a small rock and fell asleep. On awaking, feeling inclined for a smoke, I drew from 
my pouch a pipe, and flint and steel, and began leisurely to cut a charge of tobacco. 


Whilst thus engaged I became sensible of a peculiar odour which was wafted right 
into my face by the breeze, and which, on snuffing it once or twice, I immediately 
recognised as that which emanates from sheep and goats. Still I never thought that 
one of the former animals could be in the neighbourhood, for my mule was picketed 
on the little plateau where I sat, and was leisurely cropping the buffalo-grass which 
thickly covered it. 


Looking up carelessly from my work, as a whiff stronger than before reached my 
nose, what was my astonishment at seeing five mountain-sheep within ten paces, and 
regarding me with a curious and astonished gaze! Without drawing a breath, I put out 
my hand and grasped the rifle, which was lying within reach; but the motion, slight as 
it was, sufficed to alarm them, and with a loud bleat the old ram bounded up the 
mountain, followed by the band, and at so rapid a pace that all my attempts to “draw 
a bead” upon them were ineffectual. 


When, however, they reached a little plateau about one hundred and fifty yards from 
where I stood, they suddenly stopped, and, approaching the edge, looked down at me, 
shaking their heads, and bleating their displeasure at the intrusion. No sooner did I 
see them stop than my rifle was at my shoulder, and covering the broadside of the 
one nearest to me. An instant after and I pulled the trigger, and at the report the 
sheep jumped convulsively from the rock, and made one attempt to follow its flying 
companions; but its strength failed, and, circling round once or twice at the edge of 
the plateau, it fell over on its side, and, rolling down the steep rock, tumbled dead 
very near me. My prize proved a very fine young male, but had not a large pair of 
horns. It was, however, “seal” fat, and afforded me a choice supply of meat, which was 
certainly the best I had eaten in the mountains, being fat and juicy, and in flavour 
somewhat partaking both of the domestic sheep and buffalo. 


Several attempts have been made to secure the young of these animals and transport 
them to the States; and, for this purpose, an old mountaineer, one Billy Williams, 
took with him a troop of milch-goats, by which to bring up the young sheep; but al- 
though he managed to take several fine lambs, I believe that he did not succeed in 
reaching the frontier with one living specimen out of some half-score. The hunters 
frequently rear them in the mountains; and they become greatly attached to their 
masters, enlivening the camp with their merry gambols. 


The elk, in point of size, ranks next to the buffalo. It is found in all parts of the moun- 
tains, and descends not unfrequently far down into the plains in the vicinity of the 
larger streams. A full-grown elk is as large as a mule, with rather a heavy neck and 
body, and stout limbs, its feet leaving a track as large as that of a two-year-old steer. 
They are dull, sluggish animals, at least in comparison with others of the deer tribe, 
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and are easily approached and killed. In winter they congregate in large herds, often 
numbering several hundreds; and at that season are fond of travelling, their track 
through the snow having the appearance of a broad beaten road. The elk requires less 
killing than any other of the deer tribe (whose tenacity of life is remarkable); a shot 
anywhere in the fore part of the animal brings it to the ground. 


On one occasion I killed two with one ball, which passed through the neck of the first, 
and struck the second, which was standing a few paces distant, through the heart: 
both fell dead. A deer, on the contrary, often runs a considerable distance, strike it 
where you will. The meat of the elk is strong flavoured, and more like “poor bull” than 
venison: it is only eatable when the animal is fat and in good condition; at other times 
it is strong tasted and stringy. 


The antelope, the smallest of the deer tribe, affords the hunter a sweet and nutritious 
meat, when that of nearly every other description of game, from the poorness and 
scarcity of the grass during the winter, is barely eatable. They are seldom seen now in 
very large bands on the grand prairies, having been driven from their old pastures by 
the Indians and white hunters. The former, by means of “surrounds,” an enclosed 
space formed in one of the passes used by these animals, very often drive into the 
toils an entire band of antelope of several hundreds, when not one escapes slaughter. 


I have seen them on the western sides of the mountains, and in the mountain valleys, 
in herds of several thousands. They are exceedingly timid animals, but at the same 
time wonderfully curious; and their curiosity very often proves their death, for the 
hunter, taking advantage of this weakness, plants his wiping-stick in the ground, with 
a cap or red handkerchief on the point, and, concealing himself in the long grass, 
waits, rifle in hand, the approach of the inquisitive antelope, who, seeing an unusual 
object in the plain, trots up to it, and, coming within range of the deadly tube, pays 
dearly for his temerity. An antelope, when alone, is one of the stupidest of beasts, and 
becomes so confused and frightened at sight of a travelling party, that it frequently 
runs right into the midst of the danger it seeks to avoid. 


I had heard most wonderful accounts from the trappers of an animal, the existence of 
which was beyond all doubt, which, although exceedingly rare, was occasionally met 
with in the mountains, but, from its supposed dangerous ferocity, and the fact of its 
being a cross between the devil and a bear, was never molested by the Indians or 
white hunters, and a wide berth given whenever the animal made its dreaded appear- 
ance. 


Most wonderful stories were told of its audacity and fearlessness; how it sometimes 
jumps from an overhanging rock on a deer or buffalo, and, fastening on its neck, soon 
brings it to the ground; how it has been known to leap upon a hunter when passing 
near its place of concealment, and devour him in a twinkling—often charging furi- 
ously into a camp, and playing all sorts of pranks on the goods and chattels of the 
mountaineers. The general belief was that the animal owes its paternity to the old 
gentleman himself; but the most reasonable declare it to be a cross between the bear 
and wolf. 
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Hunting one day with an old Canadian trapper, he told me that, in a part of the 
mountains which we were about to visit on the morrow, he once had a battle with a 
“carcagieu,” which lasted upwards of two hours, during which he fired a pouchful of 
balls into the animal’s body, which spat them out as fast as they were shot in. To the 
truth of this probable [improbable] story he called all the saints to bear witness. Two 
days after, as we were toiling up a steep ridge after a band of mountain-sheep, my 
companion, who was in advance, suddenly threw himself flat behind a rock, and ex- 
claimed in a smothered tone, signalling me with his hand to keep down and conceal 
myself, “Sacré enfant de Garce, mais here’s von dam carcagieu!” 


I immediately cocked my rifle, and, advancing to the rock, and peeping over it, saw an 
animal, about the size of a large badger, engaged in scraping up the earth about a 
dozen paces from where we were concealed. Its colour was dark, almost black; its 
body long, and apparently tailless; and I at once recognised the mysterious beast to 
be a “glutton.” After I had sufficiently examined the animal, I raised my rifle to shoot, 
when a louder than common “Enfant de Garce” from my companion alarmed the ani- 
mal, and it immediately ran off, when I stood up and fired both barrels after it, but 
without effect; the attempt exciting a derisive laugh from the Canadian, who ex- 
claimed, “Pe gar, may be you got fifty balls; vel, shoot ’em all at de dam carcagieu, and 
he not care a dam!” 


The skins of these animals are considered “great medicine” by the Indians, and will 
fetch almost any price. They are very rarely met with on the plains, preferring the up- 
land valleys and broken ground of the mountains, which afford them a better field for 
their method of securing game, which is by lying in wait behind a rock, or on the 
steep bank of a ravine, concealed by a tree or shrub, until a deer or antelope passes 
underneath, when they spring upon the animal’s back, and, holding on with their 
strong and sharp claws, which they bury in the flesh, soon bring it bleeding to the 
ground. The Indians say they are purely carnivorous; but I imagine that, like the bear, 
they not unfrequently eat fruit and roots, when animal food is not to be had. 


I have said that the mountain wolves, and, still more so, the coyote of the plains, are 
less frightened at the sight of man than any other beast. One night, when encamped 
on an affluent of the Platte, a heavy snow-storm falling at the time, I lay down in my 
blanket, after first heaping on the fire a vast pile of wood, to burn till morning. In the 
middle of the night I was awakened by the excessive cold, and, turning towards the 
fire, which was burning bright and cheerfully, what was my astonishment to see a 
large grey wolf sitting quietly before it, his eyes closed, and his head nodding in sheer 
drowsiness! Although I had frequently seen wolves evince their disregard to fires, by 
coming within a few feet of them to seize upon any scraps of meat which might be left 
exposed, I had never seen or heard of one approaching so close as to warm his body, 
and for that purpose alone. However, I looked at him for some moments without dis- 
turbing the beast, and closed my eyes and went to sleep, leaving him to the quiet en- 
joyment of the blaze. 


This is not very wonderful when I mention that it is a very common thing for these 
animals to gnaw the straps of a saddle on which your head is reposing for a pillow. 
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When I turned my horse’s head from Pike’s Peak I quite regretted the abandonment 
of my mountain life, solitary as it was, and more than once thought of again taking 
the trail to the Bayou Salado, where I had enjoyed such good sport. 


Apart from the feeling of loneliness which any one in my situation must naturally 
have experienced, surrounded by stupendous works of nature, which in all their soli- 
tary grandeur frowned upon me, and sinking into utter insignificance the miserable 
mortal who crept beneath their shadow; still there was something inexpressibly exhil- 
arating in the sensation of positive freedom from all worldly care, and a consequent 
expansion of the sinews, as it were, of mind and body, which made me feel elastic as a 
ball of Indian rubber, and in a state of such perfect insouciance that no more dread of 
scalping Indians entered my mind than if I had been sitting in Broadway, in one of 
the windows of Astor House. 


A citizen of the world, I never found any difficulty in investing my resting-place, 
wherever it might be, with all the attributes of a home; and hailed, with delight equal 
to that which the artificial comforts of a civilized home would have caused, the, to me, 
domestic appearance of my hobbled animals, as they grazed around the camp, when I 
returned after a hard day’s hunt. By the way, I may here remark that my sporting feel- 
ing underwent a great change when I was necessitated to follow and kill game for the 
support of life, and as a means of subsistence; and the slaughter of deer and buffalo 
no longer became sport when the object was to fill the larder, and the excitement of 
the hunt was occasioned by the alternative of a plentiful feast or a banyan; and, al- 
though ranking under the head of the most red-hot of sportsmen, I can safely acquit 
myself of ever wantonly destroying a deer or buffalo unless I was in need of meat; and 
such consideration for the ferze nature is common to all the mountaineers who look 
to game alone for their support. 


Although liable to an accusation of barbarism, I must confess that the very happiest 
moments of my life have been spent in the wilderness of the far West; and I never re- 
call but with pleasure the remembrance of my solitary camp in the Bayou Salado, 
with no friend near me more faithful than my rifle, and no companions more sociable 
than my good horse and mules, or the attendant coyote which nightly serenaded us. 
With a plentiful supply of dry pine logs on the fire, and its cheerful blaze streaming 
far up into the sky, illuminating the valley far and near, and exhibiting the animals, 
with well-filled bellies, standing contentedly at rest over their picket-pins, I would sit 
cross-legged enjoying the genial warmth, and, pipe in mouth, watch the blue smoke 
as it curled upwards, building castles in its vapoury wreaths, and, in the fantastic 
shapes it assumed, peopling the solitude with figures of those far away. 


Scarcely, however, did I ever wish to change such hours of freedom for all the luxuries 
of civilized life, and, unnatural and extraordinary as it may appear, yet such is the fas- 
cination of the life of the mountain hunter, that I believe not one instance could be 
adduced of even the most polished and civilized of men, who had once tasted the 
sweets of its attendant liberty and freedom from every worldly care, not regretting the 
moment when he exchanged it for the monotonous life of the settlements, nor sigh- 
ing, and sighing again, once more to partake of its pleasures and allurements. 
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Nothing can be more social and cheering than the welcome blaze of the camp-fire on 
a cold winter’s night, and nothing more amusing or entertaining, if not instructive, 
than the rough conversation of the single-minded mountaineers, whose simple daily 
talk is all of exciting adventure, since their whole existence is spent in scenes of peril 
and privation; and consequently the narration of their every-day life is a tale of 
thrilling accidents and hair-breadth ’scapes, which, though simple matter-of-fact to 
them, appear a startling romance to those who are not acquainted with the nature of 
the lives led by these men, who, with the sky for a roof and their rifles to supply them 
with food and clothing, call no man lord or master, and are free as the game they fol- 
low. 


A hunter’s camp in the Rocky Mountains is quite a picture. He does not always take 
the trouble to build any shelter unless it is in the snow-season, when a couple of deer- 
skins stretched over a willow frame shelter him from the storm. At other seasons he is 
content with a mere breakwind. Near at hand are two upright poles, with another 
supported on the top of these, on which is displayed, out of reach of hungry wolf or 
coyote, meat of every variety the mountains afford. Buffalo dépouillés, hams of deer 
and mountain-sheep, beaver-tails, &c., stock the larder. Under the shelter of the skins 
hang his powder-horn and bullet-pouch; while his rifle, carefully defended from the 
damp, is always within reach of his arm. Round the blazing fire the hunters congre- 
gate at night, and whilst cleaning their rifles, making or mending moccasins, or run- 
ning bullets, spin long yarns of their hunting exploits, &c. 


Some hunters, who have married Indian squaws, carry about with them the Indian 
lodge of buffalo-skins, which are stretched in a conical form round a frame of poles. 
Near the camp is always seen the “graining-block,” a log of wood with the bark 
stripped and perfectly smooth, which is planted obliquely in the ground, and on 
which the hair is removed from the skins to prepare them for being dressed. There 
are also “stretching-frames,” on which the skins are placed to undergo the process of 
dubbing, which is the removal of the flesh and fatty particles adhering to the skin, by 
means of the dubber, an instrument made of the stock of an elk’s horn. 


The last process is the “smoking,” which is effected by digging a round hole in the 
ground and lighting in it an armful of rotten wood or punk. Three sticks are then 
planted round the hole, and their tops brought together and tied. The skin is then 
placed on this frame, and all the holes by which the smoke might escape carefully 
stopped: in ten or twelve hours the skin is thoroughly smoked and ready for immedi- 
ate use. 


The camp is invariably made in a picturesque locality, for, like the Indian, the white 
hunter has ever an eye to the beautiful. The broken ground of the mountains, with 
their numerous tumbling and babbling rivulets, and groves and thickets of shrubs 
and timber, always afford shelter from the boisterous winds of winter, and abundance 
of fuel and water. Facing the rising sun the hunter invariably erects his shanty, with a 
wall of precipitous rock in rear to defend it from the gusts which often sweep down 
the gorges of the mountains. Round the camp his animals, well hobbled at night, feed 
within sight, for nothing does a hunter dread more than a visit from the horse-steal- 
ing Indians; and to be “afoot” is the acme of his misery. 


Chap. IV - AT FORT LARAMIE 


From “The Oregon Trail” 


Looking back, after the expiration of a year, upon Fort Laramie and its inmates, they 
seem less like a reality than like some fanciful picture of the olden time; so different 
was the scene from any which this tamer side of the world can present. Tall Indians, 
enveloped in their white buffalo-robes, were striding across the area or reclining at 
full length on the low roofs of the buildings which enclosed it. Numerous squaws, 
gayly bedizened, sat grouped in front of the rooms they occupied; their mongrel off- 
spring, restless and vociferous, rambled in every direction through the fort; and the 
trappers, traders and engagés of the establishment were busy at their labor or their 
amusements. 


We were met at the gate, but by no means cordially welcomed. Indeed we seemed ob- 
jects of some distrust and suspicion, until Henry Chatillon explained that we were not 
traders, and we, in confirmation, handed to the bourgeois a letter of introduction 
from his principals. He took it, turned it upside down, and tried hard to read it; but 
his literary attainments not being adequate to the task, he applied for relief to the 
clerk, a sleek, smiling Frenchman, named Monthalon. 


The letter read, Bordeaux (the bourgeois) seemed gradually to awaken to a sense of 
what was expected of him. Though not deficient in hospitable intentions, he was 
wholly unaccustomed to act as master of ceremonies. Discarding all formalities of re- 
ception, he did not honor us with a single word, but walked swiftly across the area, 
while we followed in some admiration to a railing and a flight of steps opposite the 
entrance. He signed to us that we had better fasten our horses to the railing; then he 
walked up the steps, tramped along a rude balcony, and, kicking open a door, dis- 
played a large room, rather more elaborately furnished than a barn. 


For furniture it had a rough bedstead, but no bed, two chairs, a chest of drawers, a tin 
pail to hold water, and a board to cut tobacco upon. A brass crucifix hung on the wall, 
and close at hand a recent scalp, with hair full a yard long, was suspended from a nail. 
I shall again have occasion to mention this dismal trophy, its history being connected 
with that of our subsequent proceedings. 
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Fort LARAMIE 
The historic trading post as Francis Parkman and his companions knew it in 1846. 
During the “Gold Rush” of Forty-Nine, this became an army post. 


This apartment, the best in Fort Laramie, was that usually occupied by the legitimate 
bourgeois, Papin, in whose absence the command devolved upon Bordeaux. The lat- 
ter, a stout, bluff little fellow, much inflated by a sense of his new authority, began to 
roar for buffalo-robes. These being brought and spread upon the floor formed our 
beds,—much better ones than we had of late been accustomed to. Our arrangements 
made, we stepped out to the balcony to take a more leisurely survey of the long 
looked-for haven at which we had arrived at last. Beneath us was the square area sur- 
rounded by little rooms, or rather cells, which opened upon it. These were devoted to 
various purposes, but served chiefly for the accommodation of the men employed at 
the fort, or of the equally numerous squaws whom they were allowed to maintain in 
it. Opposite to us rose the blockhouse above the gateway; it was adorned with the fig- 
ure of a horse at full speed, daubed upon the boards with red paint, and exhibiting a 
degree of skill which might rival that displayed by the Indians in executing similar de- 
signs upon their robes and lodges. A busy scene was enacting in the area. The wagons 
of Vaskiss, an old trader, were about to set out for a remote post in the mountains, 
and the Canadians were going through their preparations with all possible bustle, 
while here and there an Indian stood looking on with imperturbable gravity. 


Fort Laramie is one of the posts established by the “American Fur Company,” which 
well-nigh monopolizes the Indian trade of this region. Here its officials rule with an 
absolute sway; the arm of the United States has little force; for when we were there, 
the extreme outposts of her troops were about seven hundred miles to the eastward. 
The little fort is built of bricks dried in the sun, and externally is of an oblong form, 
with bastions of clay, in the form of ordinary blockhouses, at two of the corners. The 
walls are about fifteen feet high, and surmounted by a slender palisade. 
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The roofs of the apartments within, which are built close against the walls, serve the 
purpose of a banquette. Within, the fort is divided by a partition: on one side is the 
square area, surrounded by the store-rooms, offices, and apartments of the inmates; 
on the other is the corral, a narrow place, encompassed by the high clay walls, where 
at night, or in presence of dangerous Indians, the horses and mules of the fort are 
crowded for safe keeping. The main entrance has two gates, with an arched passage 
intervening. A little square window, high above the ground, opens laterally from an 
adjoining chamber into this passage; so that when the inner gate is closed and barred, 
a person without may still hold communication with those within, through this nar- 
row aperture. This obviates the necessity of admitting suspicious Indians, for pur- 
poses of trading, into the body of the fort; for when danger is apprehended, the inner 
gate is shut fast, and all traffic is carried on by means of the window. This precaution, 
though necessary at some of the Company’s posts, is seldom resorted to at Fort 
Laramie; where, though men are frequently killed in the neighborhood, no apprehen- 
sions are felt of any general designs of hostility from the Indians. 


We did not long enjoy our new quarters undisturbed. The door was silently pushed 
open, and two eyeballs and a visage as black as night looked in upon us; then a red 
arm and shoulder intruded themselves, and a tall Indian, gliding in, shook us by the 
hand, grunted his salutation, and sat down on the floor. Others followed, with faces of 
the natural hue, and letting fall their heavy robes from their shoulders, took their 
seats, quite at ease, in a semicircle before us. 


The pipe was now to be lighted and passed from one to another; and this was the only 
entertainment that at present they expected from us. These visitors were fathers, 
brothers, or other relatives of the squaws in the fort, where they were permitted to re- 
main, loitering about in perfect idleness. All those who smoked with us were men of 
standing and repute. Two or three others dropped in also; young fellows who neither 
by their years nor their exploits were entitled to rank with the old men and warriors, 
and who, abashed in the presence of their superiors, stood aloof, never withdrawing 
their eyes from us. Their cheeks were adorned with vermilion, their ears with pen- 
dants of shell, and their necks with beads. 


Never yet having signalized themselves as hunters, or performed the honorable ex- 
ploit of killing a man, they were held in slight esteem, and were diffident and bashful 
in proportion. Certain formidable inconveniences attended this influx of visitors. 
They were bent on inspecting everything in the room; our equipments and our dress 
alike underwent their scrutiny, for though the contrary has been asserted, few beings 
have more curiosity than Indians in regard to subjects within their ordinary range of 
thought. 


As to other matters, indeed, they seem utterly indifferent. They will not trouble them- 
selves to inquire into what they cannot comprehend, but are quite contented to place 
their hands over their mouths in token of wonder, and exclaim that it is “great 
medicine.” With this comprehensive solution, an Indian never is at a loss. He never 
launches into speculation and conjecture; his reason moves in its beaten track. His 
soul is dormant; and no exertions of the missionaries, Jesuit or Puritan, of the old 
world or of the new, have as yet availed to arouse it. 
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As we were looking, at sunset, from the wall, upon the desolate plains that surround 
the fort, we observed a cluster of strange objects like scaffolds, rising in the distance 
against the red western sky. They bore aloft some singular-looking burdens; and at 
their foot glimmered something white, like bones. This was the place of sepulture of 
some Dakota chiefs, whose remains their people are fond of placing in the vicinity of 
the fort, in the hope that they may thus be protected from violation at the hands of 
their enemies. Yet it has happened more than once, and quite recently, that war par- 
ties of the Crow Indians, ranging through the country, have thrown the bodies from 
the scaffolds, and broken them to pieces, amid the yells of the Dakota, who remained 
pent up in the fort, too few to defend the honored relics from insult. The white objects 
upon the ground were buffalo-skulls, arranged in the mystic circle commonly seen at 
Indian places of sepulture upon the prairie. 


We soon discovered, in the twilight, a band of fifty or sixty horses approaching the 
fort. These were the animals belonging to the establishment; who, having been sent 
out to feed, under the care of armed guards, in the meadows below, were now being 
driven into the corral for the night. A gate opened into this inclosure; by the side of it 
stood one of the guards, an old Canadian, with gray bushy eyebrows, and a dragoon 
pistol stuck into his belt; while his comrade, mounted on horseback, his rifle laid 
across the saddle in front, and his long hair blowing before his swarthy face, rode at 
the rear of the disorderly troop, urging them up the ascent. In a moment the narrow 
corral was thronged with the half-wild horses, kicking, biting, and crowding restlessly 
together. 


The discordant jingling of a bell, rung by a Canadian in the area, summoned us to 
supper. The repast was served on a rough table in one of the lower apartments of the 
fort, and consisted of cakes of bread and dried buffalo-meat, an excellent thing for 
strengthening the teeth. At this meal were seated the bourgeois and superior digni- 
taries of the establishment, among whom Henry Chatillon was worthily included. No 
sooner was it finished than the table was spread a second time (the luxury of bread 
being now, however, omitted), for the benefit of certain hunters and trappers of an 
inferior standing; while the ordinary Canadian engagés were regaled on dried meat in 
one of their lodging rooms. By way of illustrating the domestic economy of Fort 
Laramie, it may not be amiss to introduce in this place a story current among the men 
when we were there. 


There was an old man named Pierre, whose duty it was to bring the meat from the 
store-room for the men. Old Pierre, in the kindness of his heart, used to select the fat- 
test and the best pieces for his companions. This did not long escape the keen-eyed 
bourgeois, who was greatly disturbed at such improvidence, and cast about for some 
means to stop it. At last he hit on a plan that exactly suited him. At the side of the 
meat-room, and separated from it by a clay partition, was another apartment, used 
for the storage of furs. It had no communication with the fort, except through a 
square hole in the partition; and of course it was perfectly dark. One evening the 
bourgeois, watching for a moment when no one observed him, dodged into the meat- 
room, clambered through the hole, and ensconced himself among the furs and buf- 
falo-robes. Soon after, old Pierre came in with his lantern, and muttering to himself, 
began to pull over the bales of meat and select the best pieces, as usual. 
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But suddenly a hollow and sepulchral voice proceeded from the inner room: “Pierre, 
Pierre! Let that fat meat alone. Take nothing but lean.” Pierre dropped his lantern, 
and bolted out into the fort, screaming, in an agony of terror, that the devil was in the 
store-room; but tripping on the threshold, he pitched over upon the gravel, and lay 
senseless, stunned by the fall. The Canadians ran out to the rescue. Some lifted the 
unlucky Pierre; and others, making an extempore crucifix of two sticks, were pro- 
ceeding to attack the devil in his stronghold, when the bourgeois, with a crestfallen 
countenance, appeared at the door. To add to his mortification, he was obliged to ex- 
plain the whole stratagem to Pierre, in order to bring him to his senses. 


We were sitting, on the following morning, in the passage-way between the gates, 
conversing with the traders Vaskiss and May. These two men, together with our sleek 
friend, the clerk Monthalon, were, I believe, the only persons then in the fort who 
could read and write. May was telling a curious story about the traveller Catlin, when 
an ugly, diminutive Indian, wretchedly mounted, came up at a gallop, and rode by us 
into the fort. On being questioned, he said that Smoke’s village was close at hand. Ac- 
cordingly only a few minutes elapsed before the hills beyond the river were covered 
with a disorderly swarm of savages, on horseback and on foot. May finished his story; 
and by that time the whole array had descended to Laramie Creek, and begun to cross 
it in a mass. 


I walked down to the bank. The stream is wide, and was then between three and four 
feet deep, with a swift current. For several rods the water was alive with dogs, horses, 
and Indians. The long poles used in pitching the lodges are carried by the horses, fas- 
tened by the heavier end, two or three on each side, to a rude sort of pack-saddle, 
while the other end drags on the ground. About a foot behind the horse, a kind of 
large basket or pannier is suspended between the poles, and firmly lashed in its place. 


On the back of the horse are piled various articles of luggage; the basket also is well 
filled with domestic utensils, or, quite as often, with a litter of puppies, a brood of 
small children, or a superannuated old man. Numbers of these curious vehicles, 
traineaux, or, as the Canadians called them, travois, were now splashing together 
through the stream. Among them swam countless dogs, often burdened with minia- 
ture traineaux; and dashing forward on horseback through the throng came the war- 
riors, the slender figure of some lynx-eyed boy clinging fast behind them. The women 
sat perched on the pack-saddles, adding not a little to the load of the already overbur- 
dened horses. 


The confusion was prodigious. The dogs yelled and howled in chorus; the puppies in 
the travois set up a dismal whine as the water invaded their comfortable retreat; the 
little black-eyed children, from one year of age upward, clung fast with both hands to 
the edge of their basket, and looked over in alarm at the water rushing so near them, 
sputtering and making wry mouths as it splashed against their faces. Some of the 
dogs, encumbered by their load, were carried down by the current, yelping piteously; 
and the old squaws would rush into the water, seize their favorites by the neck, and 
drag them out. As each horse gained the bank, he scrambled up as he could. Stray 
horses and colts came among the rest, often breaking away at full speed through the 
crowd, followed by the old hags, 
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screaming after their fashion on all occasions of excitement. Buxom young squaws, 
blooming in all the charms of vermilion, stood here and there on the bank, holding 
aloft their master’s lance, as a signal to collect the scattered portions of his household. 
In a few moments the crowd melted away; each family with its horses and equipage, 
filing off to the plain at the rear of the fort; and here, in the space of half an hour, 
arose sixty or seventy of their tapering lodges. Their horses were feeding by hundreds 
over the surrounding prairie, and their dogs were roaming everywhere. The fort was 
full of warriors, and the children were whooping and yelling incessantly under the 
walls. 


These new-comers were scarcely arrived, when Bordeaux ran across the fort, shout- 
ing to his squaw to bring him his spyglass. The obedient Marie, the very model of a 
squaw, produced the instrument, and Bordeaux hurried with it to the wall. Pointing it 
eastward, he exclaimed, with an oath, that the families were coming. But a few mo- 
ments elapsed before the heavy caravan of the emigrant wagons could be seen, 
steadily advancing from the hills. They gained the river, and, without turning or paus- 
ing, plunged in, passed through, and slowly ascending the opposing bank, kept di- 
rectly on their way by the fort and the Indian village, until, gaining a spot a quarter of 
a mile distant, they wheeled into a circle. For some time our tranquillity was undis- 
turbed. 


The emigrants were preparing their encampment; but no sooner was this accom- 
plished than Fort Laramie was taken by storm. A crowd of broad-brimmed hats, thin 
visages, and staring eyes, appeared suddenly at the gate. Tall, awkward men, in 
brown homespun, women, with cadaverous faces and long lank figures, came throng- 
ing in together, and, as if inspired by the very demon of curiosity, ransacked every 
nook and corner of the fort. Dismayed at this invasion we withdrew in all speed to our 
chamber, vainly hoping that it might prove a sanctuary. The emigrants prosecuted 
their investigations with untiring vigor. They penetrated the rooms, or rather dens, 
inhabited by the astonished squaws. Resolved to search every mystery to the bottom, 
they explored the apartments of the men, and even that of Marie and the bourgeois. 
At last a numerous deputation appeared at our door, but found no encouragement to 
remain. 


Having at length satisfied their curiosity, they next proceeded to business. Their men 
occupied themselves in procuring supplies for their onward journey,—either buying 
them, or giving in exchange superfluous articles of their own. 


The emigrants felt a violent prejudice against the French Indians, as they called the 
trappers and traders. They thought, and with some reason, that these men bore them 
no good-will. Many of them were firmly persuaded that the French were instigating 
the Indians to attack and cut them off. On visiting the encampment we were at once 
struck with the extraordinary perplexity and indecision that prevailed among them. 
They seemed like men totally out of their element,—bewildered and amazed, like a 
troop of schoolboys lost in the woods. It was impossible to be long among them with- 
out being conscious of the bold spirit with which most of them were animated. But 
the forest is the home of the backwoodsman. On the remote prairie he is totally at a 
loss. He differs as much from the genuine “mountain-man” as a Canadian voyageur, 
paddling his canoe on the rapids of the Ottawa, differs from an American sailor 
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among the storms of Cape Horn. Still my companion and I were somewhat at a loss to 
account for this perturbed state of mind. It could not be cowardice; these men were of 
the same stock with the volunteers of Monterey and Buena Vista. Yet, for the most 
part, they were the rudest and most ignorant of the frontier population; they knew 
absolutely nothing of the country and its inhabitants; they had already experienced 
much misfortune, and apprehended more; they had seen nothing of mankind, and 
had never put their own resources to the test. 


A full share of suspicion fell upon us. Being strangers, we were looked upon as ene- 
mies. Having occasion for a supply of lead and a few other necessary articles, we used 
to go over to the emigrant camps to obtain them. After some hesitation, some dubi- 
ous glances, and fumbling of the hands in the pockets, the terms would be agreed 
upon, the price tendered, and the emigrant would go off to bring the article in ques- 
tion. After waiting until our patience gave out, we would go in search of him, and find 
him seated on the tongue of his wagon. 


“Well, stranger,” he would observe, as he saw us approach, “I reckon I won’t trade.” 


Some friend of his had followed him from the scene of the bargain, and whispered in 
his ear that clearly we meant to cheat him, and he had better have nothing to do with 
us. 


This timorous mood of the emigrants was doubly unfortunate, as it exposed them to 
real danger. Assume, in the presence of Indians, a bold bearing, self-confident yet 
vigilant, and you will find them tolerably safe neighbors. But your safety depends on 
the respect and fear you are able to inspire. If you betray timidity or indecision, you 
convert them from that moment into insidious and dangerous enemies. The Dakota 
saw clearly enough the perturbation of the emigrants, and instantly availed them- 
selves of it. They became extremely insolent and exacting in their demands. It has be- 
come an established custom with them to go to the camp of every party, as it arrives 
in succession at the fort, and demand a feast. Smoke’s village had come with this ex- 
press design, having made several days’ journey with no other object than that of en- 
joying a cup of coffee and two or three biscuit. So the “feast” was demanded, and the 
emigrants dared not refuse it. 


One evening about sunset the village was deserted. We met old men, warriors, 
squaws, and children in gay attire, trooping off to the encampment with faces of an- 
ticipation; and, arriving here, they seated themselves in a semicircle. Smoke occupied 
the centre, with his warriors on either hand; the young men and boys came next, and 
the squaws and children formed the horns of the crescent. The biscuit and coffee were 
promptly despatched, the emigrants staring open-mouthed at their savage guests. 
With each emigrant party that arrived at Fort Laramie this scene was renewed; and 
every day the Indians grew more rapacious and presumptuous. One evening they 
broke in pieces, out of mere wantonness, the cups from which they had been feasted; 
and this so exasperated the emigrants that many of them seized their rifles and could 
scarcely be restrained from firing on the insolent mob of Indians. Before we left the 
country this dangerous spirit on the part of the Dakota had mounted to a yet higher 
pitch. They began openly to threaten the emigrants with destruction, and actually 
fired upon one or two parties of them. 
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A military force and military law are urgently called for in that perilous region; and 
unless troops are speedily stationed at Fort Laramie, or elsewhere in the neighbor- 
hood, both emigrants and other travellers will be exposed to most imminent risks. 


The Ogillallah, the Brulé, and the other western bands of the Dakota or Sioux, are 
thorough savages, unchanged by any contact with civilization. Not one of them can 
speak a European tongue, or has ever visited an American settlement. Until within a 
year or two, when the emigrants began to pass through their country on the way to 
Oregon, they had seen no whites, except a few employed about the Fur Company’s 
posts. They thought them a wise people, inferior only to themselves, living in leather 
lodges, like their own, and subsisting on buffalo. But when the swarm of Meneaska, 
with their oxen and wagons, began to invade them, their astonishment was un- 
bounded. They could scarcely believe that the earth contained such a multitude of 
white men. Their wonder is now giving way to indignation; and the result, unless vigi- 
lantly guarded against, may be lamentable in the extreme. 


But to glance at the interior of a lodge. Shaw and I used often to visit them. Indeed we 
spent most of our evenings in the Indian village, Shaw’s assumption of the medical 
character giving us a fair pretext. As a sample of the rest I will describe one of these 
visits. The sun had just set, and the horses were driven into the corral. The Prairie 
Cock, a noted beau, came in at the gate with a bevy of young girls, with whom he be- 
gan a dance in the area, leading them round and round in a circle, while he jerked up 
from his chest a succession of monotonous sounds, to which they kept time in a rue- 
ful chant. 


Outside the gate boys and young men were idly frolicking; and close by, looking 
grimly upon them, stood a warrior in his robe, with his face painted jet-black, in to- 
ken that he had lately taken a Pawnee scalp. Passing these, the tall dark lodges rose 
between us and the red western sky. We repaired at once to the lodge of Old Smoke 
himself. It was by no means better than the others; indeed, it was rather shabby; for 
in this democratic community the chief never assumes superior state. Smoke sat 
cross-legged on a buffalo-robe, and his grunt of salutation as we entered was unusu- 
ally cordial, out of respect, no doubt, to Shaw’s medical character. Seated around the 
lodge were several squaws, and an abundance of children. 


The complaint of Shaw’s patients was, for the most part, a severe inflammation of the 
eyes, occasioned by exposure to the sun, a species of disorder which he treated with 
some success. He had brought with him a homceopathic medicine-chest, and was, I 
presume, the first who introduced that harmless system of treatment among the 
Ogillallah. No sooner had a robe been spread at the head of the lodge for our accom- 
modation, and we had seated ourselves upon it, than a patient made her appearance, 
—the chief’s daughter herself, who, to do her justice, was the best-looking girl in the 
village. Being on excellent terms with the physician, she placed herself readily under 
his hands, and submitted with a good grace to his applications, laughing in his face 
during the whole process, for a squaw hardly knows how to smile. 
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This case despatched, another of a different kind succeeded. A hideous, emaciated old 
woman sat in the darkest corner of the lodge, rocking to and fro with pain, and hiding 
her eyes from the light by pressing the palms of both hands against her face. 

At Smoke’s command she came forward, very unwillingly, and exhibited a pair of eyes 
that had nearly disappeared from excess of inflammation. No sooner had the doctor 
fastened his grip upon her, than she set up a dismal moaning, and writhed so in his 
grasp that he lost all patience; but being resolved to carry his point, he succeeded at 
last in applying his favorite remedies. “It is strange,” he said when the operation was 
finished, “that I forgot to bring any Spanish flies with me; we must have something 
here to answer for a counter-irritant.” So, in the absence of better, he seized upon a 
red-hot brand from the fire, and clapped it against the temple of the old squaw, who 
set up an unearthly howl, at which the rest of the family broke into a laugh. During 
these medical operations Smoke’s eldest squaw entered the lodge, with a mallet in her 
hand, the stone head of which, precisely like those sometimes ploughed up in the 
fields of New England, was made fast to the handle by a covering of raw hide. I had 
observed some time before a litter of well-grown black puppies, comfortably nestled 
among some buffalo-robes at one side; but this new-comer speedily disturbed their 
enjoyment; for seizing one of them by the hind paw, she dragged him out and carry- 
ing him to the entrance of the lodge, hammered him on the head till she killed him. 
Aware to what this preparation tended, I looked through a hole in the back of the 
lodge to see the next steps of the process. The squaw, holding the puppy by the legs, 
was swinging him to and fro through the blaze of a fire, until the hair was singed off. 
This done, she unsheathed her knife and cut him into small pieces, which she 
dropped into a kettle to boil. In a few moments a large wooden dish was set before us 
filled with this delicate preparation. A dog-feast is the greatest compliment a Dakota 
can offer to his guest; and, knowing that to refuse eating would be an affront, we at- 
tacked the little dog, and devoured him before the eyes of his unconscious parent. 
Smoke in the meantime was preparing his great pipe. It was lighted when we had fin- 
ished our repast, and we passed it from one to another till the bowl was empty. This 
done, we took our leave without further ceremony, knocked at the gate of the fort, 
and after making ourselves known, were admitted. 
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